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LIMITED in the past by its unwieldy 
size and heavy workload volume, the 


Miami local office in 1955 sought a 


means of better service to everyone in 
the area. One of the first steps was a 
place-of-work, place-of-residence survey 
to determine the best type and location 
of new facilities. William Norwood, Jr., 
and Robert Beasley of the FSES tell the 
facts learned through the study and how 
the agency 1S using them to serve the 


4 


community better p. + 


[RAINING takes teamwork, says M. K 


Westerdahl of the Minnesota State 
agency How such teamwork betwee: 
field rs and the training staff 





effective staff 
training program is the gist of his article 


about an 


THe Canadian Unemployment In 


surance Act provides for the administra- 


yn of the national unemployment 
S ance scneme DY an autonomous 
body, the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission While in many respects 
the Canadian law is like those of the 
States there are differences in the 


adjudication procedure D. J. Ma 
lonnel { the Canadian Commission 
points out these differences in his article 


oO T 


n | 
HavE you ever wondered how ent 
? ¥ 


tests awency Ds came into 


Sn This Sssue 


being—who decides on the type of test, 
the subjects to be covered, and the 
questions themselves? Basing his article 
on actual experience, Samuel Schack- 
man of the New York State agency 
explains the construction of tests for 


State merit system examinations. p. 12 


Rocco C. SIctLiano, Assistant Secr« 


tary of Labor, discusses the responsibili- 


ties of the Department of Labor in the 
field of vocational guidance in a speech 
at a National Vocational Guidance 


Association symposium ) 
I 


EsTiMATING Current and Expected 
Farm Employment” by Lester Rindle1 
and Albert Shostack highlights the var- 
ious methods used in the State agencies 
to collect and organize such statistics for 


BES farm labor reports. p. 1 


WitH 23 years of experience in the 
employment security program, James 
Doucet of the Denver regional office is 
well qualified to discuss ‘‘employment 
security’ as a career Che picture he 
gives will be of interest to those already 
in the field and those considering such 


>> 
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ONE of the most important factors in 


securing an adequate supply of migrant 





agricultural workers is to provide them 
Horace L. Arment of the 
Ontario local office in eastern Oregon 
explains how three labor camps in his 
area were transformed in the past few 
years from makeshift quarters into 
attractive permanent dwelling units 


p. 25 


good housing 


[RAINING new professional employees 
scattered all over the State is:a difficult 
task, says Lois H. Davis of the Washing- 
ton agency But the local office central 
training session plan in use in Washing- 
ton for the past 2 years has overcome 


_~y 


many of the problems. p 


WHEN we know about all job open- 
ings in a community, we can make mor‘ 
placements, said the staff of the Kansas 
City regional office To learn about 
the openings, they launched a pilot pro- 
gram for listing all jobs in three com- 
munities in the region—each in a differ- 
ent State. Clinton Johnson of the 
regional office describes these tryouts of 
the plan and some of the results p. 


[HAT the help which the ES can give 
to unions and employers is not only 
service to those groups, but makes 
possible placement of other workers a 
well, was the theme of a speech by 
Stephen Mayo of the New York agenc 
which is excerpt qa on p 32 


EARNING OPPORTUNITIES FORUM 


_~ w community action program for older women who need 
f 1 . 
4% employment was introduced in Boston in May The 


project, a one-day Earning Opportunities Forum for Mature 


Women, was sponsored by labor, industry, 
organizations of Massachusetts in cooperation with the Massa- 
chusetts Department of Labor and Industries, the Massa- 
chusetts Division on the Employment of the Aging, the Massa- 
chusetts Division of Employment Security, and the U. S. 


Department of Labor 


The objectives of the forum were twofold: (1) to answer 
questions and provide information to 
counseling and advice about employment; (2) to assist in 


women who need 


and community 


filling occupational shortage jobs with mature women. 


Admission was free and individual consultations were avail- 


able after the regular sessions 


The counselors represented 


} 


industry, the service trades, merchandising, the clerical occupa- 
tions, nursing, and other professions 


I'he morning session was a panel on employment opportuni- 
ties. Another feature of the program was success stories of 
women who have established their own businesses or other- 
wise achieved successful careers. 


Among the speakers who addressed the forum participants 
was Dewey G. Archambault of the Massachusetts Division 
of Employment Security. 


The forum was endorsed by both State and city agencies 
and it is hoped it will set a pattern for other cities through- 
out the country. 
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Meeting of President’s Committee on 
Employment of the Physically Handicapped 


Tue President’s Committee on Employment of the 
Physically Handicapped held its annual meeting in 
Washington, May 17 and 18, with representatives of 
Governors’ Committees from the 48 States, Hawaii, 
and Puerto Rico in attendance. Special emphasis 
was placed on ways and means of increasing the effec- 
tiveness of community committees on employment of 
the physically disabled. 

Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell welcomed the 
representatives to the conference in behalf of the De- 
partment of Labor and spoke briefly on the Employ- 
ment Service program for the handicapped. 


One of the highlights of the meeting was a special 
citation presented to Adm. Ross T McIntire (MC) 




















Vice President Nixon pre- 
sented certificates and cash 
awards to the winners of 
the national essay contest 
sponsored by the President’s 
Committee on Employment 
of the Physically Handi- 
capped. Left to right: 
Rodney Nicholson, El Dora- 
do, Ark., fifth prize; Sharon 
Borg, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
fourth prize; Theresa Drzal, 
Johnstown, Pa., third prize; 
Vice President Nixon; Kay 
Ray, Tucson, Ariz., second 
prize; and Alaire Dickson, 

Gooding, Idaho, first prize. 


USN Ret., former chairman of the Committee. 
Admiral McIntire was cited ‘‘for outstanding volun- 
tary performance of duty as Chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped from September 1947 to April 1954.” 
Maj. Gen. Melvin J. Maas, USMCR Ret., present 
Chairman of the President’s Committee, presented 
the award. 

The Bankers Life & Casualty Co. of Chicago 
received the Certificate of Distinguished Service, 
highest award of the President’s Committee. This 
award was given to the insurance firm for its support 
of the hire-the-handicapped program in producing 
a film, ‘‘America’s Untapped Asset,” which portrays 
physically handicapped workers engaged in gainful 
employment. The film received national distribution 
through the cooperation of State employment and 
rehabilitation agencies and Governors’ Committees 
for the handicapped. : 

Vice President Richard M. Nixon presented awards 
to five young people who had won the annual essay 
contest open to high school juniors and seniors in the 
United States and Territories. Their essays had been 
selected from thousands of entries from 36 States. 
This year’s subject was “‘Independence for the Handi- 
capped Through Employment.” 





“Ships at Bay,” the oil paint- 
ing which won the $1,000 
first prize in the National 
Art Contest for the Handi- 
capped. Left to right: 
Gerald Dreyblatt; Mrs Lu- 
cille Wallenrod Dreyblatt, 
the winning artist; Major 
General Melvin J. Maas, 
chairman of the President’s 
Committee on Employment 
of the Physically Handi- 
capped; and Morris Morg- 
enstern, head of the Morg- 
enstern Foundation of New 
York. Other art entries are 
in the background. 





Alaire Dickson, Gooding High School, Gooding, 
Idaho, won the $1,000 first prize. Other winners are: 
second prize, $400, Kay Ray, Tucson High School, 
Tucson, Ariz.; third prize, $300, Theresa Drzal, 
Central Catholic High School, Johnstown, Pa.; fourth 
prize, $200, Sharon Borg, Eastern High School,:Salt 
Lake City, Utah; and fifth prize, $100, Rodney 
Nicholson, Parkers Chapel High School, El] Dorado, 
Ark. 

Vice President Nixon presented to Dr. Arthur S. 
Abramson, Yeshiva University, New York City, the 
1955 President’s Trophy for ‘‘Handicapped Man of 
the Year.” Dr. Abramson is professor and chairman 
of the Department of Rehabilitation Medicine, Albert 
Einstein College of Medicine, at Yeshiva. He was 
nominated for the trophy by the New York Governor’s 
Committee on Employment of the Physically Handi- 
capped. 

Dr. Abramson was unanimously selected for the 
honor “‘for the great inspirational example of rehabili- 
tation he represents, for the outstanding contribution 
he is making to restoration of seriously handicapped 
persons to usefulness in the field of medicine and re- 
habilitation, and for the leadership he has provided 
toward returning the disabled to independent living.” 
Dr. Abramson is a paraplegic as a result of wounds 
received in the Battle of the Bulge in World War II. 


Cerebral Palsied Artist Wins Contest 


CEREBRAL PALsy proved no handicap to the young 
Forest Hills, N. Y., housewife who won $1,000 in the 
first National Art Contest for the Handicapped. The 


sit 





6-month event, open to all handicapped artists in ter- 
ritorial United States, closed at midnight May 1. 

The first prize was awarded to “‘Ships at Bay,” an oil 
painting by 34-year-old Mrs. Lucille Wallenrod Drey- 
blatt at the opening of a 1-week public display at a 
New York City department store. Mrs. Dreyblatt has 
won several other art prizes and has exhibited her 
work at galleries in New York City. She spent about 
5 months on her latest winner. 

Second prize of $500 went to a double-arm amputee, 
James Mack Abercrombie of Bryan, Tex. The third 
prize of $250 was awarded to Edward F. McDonald of 
Somerville, Mass., a World War II veteran, rated 
80-percent disabled by the Veterans Administration 
as a result of gunshot wounds received during combat. 

Nineteen other prizes, including 10 of $50 each, 
were also awarded. 

The ceremonies announcing the first three prize 
winners included speeches by representatives of the 
four organizations which sponsored the contest—the 
President’s Committee on Employment of the Physi- 
cally Handicapped, the Office of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation, the Veterans Administration, and the Morris 
Morgenstern Foundation of New York City. 

In his remarks, General Maas of the President’s 
Committee said that this fall, in connection with 
National Employ the Physically Handicapped Week, 
the sponsors hope to bring the winners to Washington 
to receive their awards from Chief Justice Warren, 
who headed the Honorary Sponsors Committee of 12 
people. The sponsors are considering having the 
winning paintings carried on a tour of 50 or more 
cities across the Nation. 
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Federal-State Conference on Aging 


REFLECTING the concern of Federal and State Gov- 
ernments in meeting more effectively the problems of 
our mature citizens, a Federal-State Conference on 
Aging was held in Washington, D. C., June 5-7, 1956. 
The Conference was sponsored jointly by the Council 
of State Governments and the Federal Council on 
Aging. It brought together some 250 individuals, 
including top officials selected by Governors of 43 
States and Territories, and Federal leaders from Gov- 
ernment agencies and departments most concerned 
with problems of older people. 

Conference participants attended a series of panels 
on basic problems and ideas pertaining to the aging. 
For intensive discussions and recommendations for 
action on specific problems, they divided into dis- 


cussion groups concerned with employment, voca- 


tional rehabilitation, and retirement; income mainte- 
nance; health; education; recreation; housing; and 
organization and functions in the States. 

United States Department of Labor and Federal and 
State employment security officials played.a prominent 
part in the Conference. Under Secretary of Labor 
Arthur Larson gave a major address on “‘New Light 
on Older Workers.’ Robert Goodwin, Bureau of 
Employment Security Director, spoke as a member of 
a panel on “SA Look Ahead at Grants-in-Aid Programs 
for the Aging.” 

Major attention was given during the conference 
to the role of employment counseling and placement 
through the public employment service. Among 
recommendations made were: 


1. Development of effective State and local programs includ- 
ing counseling and placement services for older workers through 
public employment offices. 


2. Intensive research, under Federal Government leader- 
ship, to provide more facts about the physical capacities and 
performance records of older workers, and use of these findings 
in educational programs to change traditional attitudes block- 
ing the employment of these workers. 


3. Development of educational programs to encourage em- 
ployers to adopt plant policies which will insure employment 
and retention of qualified older workers and will stimulate 
employment opportunities for older persons. 


4. Provision of specialized personnel in public employment 
offices where needed to insure that services to older workers 
are provided by adequately trained and experienced personnel. 


5. Review by each State of its personnel policies to insure 
selection of fully qualified personnel and provision of salaries 
commensurate with the functions and duties assigned to such 
personnel, 


6. Extension of unemployment insurance to cover more 
people and provide larger benefits with less restrictive quali- 
fications. 


7. Setting up in each State of an interdepartmental com- 
mittee and a citizens advisory committee, or a combination of 
both, to coordinate activities relating to the needs of the aging 
population and to assist in developing adequate facilities for 
meeting the needs of the aging. 


(Continued on page 29) 
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Employment Security Activities at a Glance, April 1956, 
United States and Territories 











Percentage 
Number change 
or from 
| amount | previous 
| month 
| 
Employment Service— T otal | | 
New applications............ | 674, 900 | +2 
Referrals: | | 
ee eee | 189, 200 | +39 
Nonagricultural.......... | 888, 800 | +13 
Placements: 
PREUOUMRIEON 665k i 8 160, 700 | + 36 
Nonagricultural.......... 504, 200 +12 
UY Sethe ai fy 4859s | 299, 900 | +18 
WRI ic oe BG a oe cal 204, 300 | +5 
Handicapped............ | 25, 800 +18 
Counseling interviews... ..... | 137, 800 | 4-4 
Individuals given tests....... .| 131, 600 | “12 
Eamgneyer Wi... 8k 5 es ss! 148, 200 | +6 

State Unemployment Insurance | 
Initial claims, except transi- | 

MMBIND Sod oe hta's 5 5 ee a cewate 975, 200 | +5 
Weeks of unemployment 

ENN in adie WE os 5, 877, 300 —9 
Weekly average insured un- 

CUMOveNT os... ose cme. 1, 336, 000 | —8 
Weeks compensated?........ 5, 121, 800 | —11 
Weekly average beneficiaries 2. 1, 219, 500 | —7 
Average weekly benefit pay- 

ment for total unemploy- 

URE. S viio sa cas ) BOaeas | $27. 02 | 0 
rer er $130, 999, 600 | —12 
Funds available as of Apr. 30, | 

SASS 54. cine. eo ea | $8, 105, 942, 800 | 0 

Veterans 3 
a ee ee 28, 300 | —17 
Weeks of unemployment | 

CNL. Fs 5 4 6k + cere on 265, 500 | —17 
Weekly average insured un- 

COMO 8 os 5 degre ooiat 58, 700 —19 
Bemetite meitbe. «oo. 66s oso s es | $5, 722, 500 | —21 
New applications............ 146, 400 | —6 
Referrals, nonagricultural.... . 232, 600 | +15 
Placements, nonagricultural. . . 132, 900 | +15 
Placements, handicapped... .. 11,100 | +18 
Counseling interviews........ 29, 300 | ~3 
Unemployment Compensation for 

Federal Employees 4 | 
Initial claims, except transi- | 

ER AY a | 11, 300 | +9 
Weeks of unemployment | 

CU oho ad og nee 115, 000 | —13 
Weekly average insured un- | 

Pee ye ee 26, 200 | —13 

—17 


Per ree | $2, 926, 500 | 





1 Data exclude Territories. 

2 Includes data under UCFE program. 

3 The first 4 items relate to the program based on the Veterans’ Readjustment 
Assistance Act of 1952. Data include 7,600 initial claims, 40,600 weeks claimed, 
and 9,700 insured unemployment for veterans filing to supplement State and/or 
UCFE benefits. Excluded are data for veterans filing to supplement railroad 
unemployment insurance benefits. 

4 Data include Federal employees filing jointly wnder State UI programs: 
2,100 initial claims, 10,800 weeks claimed, 2,600 insured unemployment. 














Nearly half the service 
jobs in the greater 
Miami area are found 
in the resort center 


of Miami Beach. 


Florida State News Bureau photograph 


Expanding to Serve a Boom Area... 


MIAMI PLACE-OF-WORK, 


PLACE-OF-RESTDENCE SURVEY 


By WILLIAM U. NORWOOD, Jr., Director, Florida State Employment Service 
and ROBERT B. BEASLEY, Chief, Reports and Analysis, Florida Industrial Commission 


OR a number of years the Florida State Employ- 

ment Service had difficulty in providing adequate 
service through its Miami local office. By any meas- 
ure one wishes to use, Miami is the largest office in 
Florida and in size of staff in the entire Southeast, 
and has always handled a large workload volume. It 
makes more nonagricultural placements than any 
other office in Florida, or in Region IV, yet has an 
exceptionally high rate of canceled orders. 

Recent evaluations of performance have brought 
out the fact that the personnel of the office have been 
kept fully occupied in making placements in the lower- 
skilled categories and have had relatively little time to 


devote to the development of placements in the 
higher-skilled categories. This agency has been un- 
able to take full advantage of the more adequate 
allowances provided by the standard unit time factors 
because the present office does not have sufficient 
floor space to permit additions to the staff. 

In order to determine the best type and location ot 
additional facilities, the Florida agency and Bureau of 
Employment Security undertook, in the spring of 
1955, a_ place-of-work, place-of-residence study. 
Following are some of the facts brought out by the 
study and the decisions to which they led. 
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Rcangasie Ciensmnnaianien: 08 tthe PERCENT OF EMPLOYED PERSONS BY PLACE OF WORK AND RESIDENCE 
. ° ° ? (Trade, Service, and industria! Groups) 
The problems found in Miami are the result of its + 





sneer Sea 


rapid growth and economic characteristics. The DOWNTOWN MIAMI 
labor market area—Dade County——has experienced ae 
spectacular growth in population and employment Trade ; 


along with seasonal fluctuations in employment 
which produce a peak of employment service activity 
in the winter months. 

The population of this labor market area grew at an 
average rate of 6.5 percent per year from 1930 to 1950. 
Since 1950, it has been growing at a rate of 7.2 percent 
a year, reaching a level of 703,000 in early 1955, and nanan 
; will attain the 1,000,000 mark in the early 1960’s. 
Superimposed upon this permanent population is a 
year-round influx of visitors. At the midwinter peak, 
several hundred thousand tourists are in the area. 

The winter influx adds to the labor force as well as 
to the total number of persons in the area. Some 
workers migrate between Miami and northern tourist 
areas within the changes of the seasons. People Service 
interested in moving to the area permanently often 
come in the late fall or early winter when job oppor- 
tunities are at the seasonal peak. Many come as industri! 
tourists and decide to remain permanently. Thus 
the large volume of interstate claims taken in Miami 


Service 


MIAMI BEACH 


Trade 


reaches its peak in the winter, as do new applications WORPNEAST nee 
and job orders. 
At the same time, there is an important influx of Trade 


migratory agricultural workers, since Dade County is 
an important winter vegetable growing area. Farm 
placement activities and nonagricultural Jocal office 
operations reach a peak in midwinter. Since many 
job seekers in the area are recent inmigrants with 
limited knowledge of local conditions, they, more than 
permanent residents, tend to rely upon local office 
facilities for job information and placement assistance. 

Estimates of employment in nonagricultural es- 
tablishments indicate an annual growth since 1947 
of 7 percent per year. The rate of growth since 
1950 has been even more rapid—approximately 8 per- 
cent yearly. Nonagricultural employment reached 
210,400 in 1954. 

The employment of wage and salary workers in the Seeviee 
principal industries can be divided into three broad 
categories: (1) Industrial, (2) Trade and Finance, 
and (3) Service. Employment is spread fairly equally . industrial 
among these categories: 


Service 


as 


Industrial 


NOR THWEST MIAMI 


Trade 





. SOUTH MIAMI 
2 | Percent of total 
Ta A ee eee Trade 
1947 1954 
gE Pe Pepe eee ine: | 100. 0 | 100. 0 anes 
ip sc, EE EE OPE Oe | 36. 2 38. 6 
LraGe GG TABROE. 5... ooo cake 1.3 33:0 


SOWIE aE FS s os GES RS | 32.5 28. 4 Industriel 








4 Place of Work 
When the Miami place-of-work, place-of-residence 


: =] Place of Residence 
study was undertaken, three local offices were serving 
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Maintenance and repair of aircraft is one of the most important 
activities in the Miami area. 


Dade County. These were the main office in down- 
town Miami, a labor and domestic worker suboffice in 
a predominantly Negro residential area, and a sea- 
sonal farm placement office in Princeton (about 25 
miles from downtown Miami). Shortly thereafter, a 
new local office at Hollywood in neighboring Broward 
County was assigned responsibility for serving the 
northeast corner of Dade County. 

An analysis of local office operations indicated the 
need for more space. ‘The question then arose, should 
additional offices be opened to serve geographical sub- 
divisions of the labor market area? ‘The Miami Beach 
area has a high concentration of employment in the 
service industries. Hialeah and vicinity in the north- 
west part of the Miami area is developing into an in- 
dustrial center. 


Experience has shown that operating a number of 


*‘area”’ local offices (i. e., full-functioning offices each 
serving a geographic segment) in a single labor market 
introduces awkward administrative problems. Each 
office would have to be operated as a unit to insure the 
matching of available applicants with available job 
openings in its area. But if one office has the appli- 
cants and another the job openings, the necessary 
matching of applicants and openings has proved to be 
cumbersome and unsatisfactory. 

In Miami, the loss of time in clearing applicants 
from one office to another would be particularly dis- 
advantageous. Many of the job openings are in in- 
dustries dependent on profits during the winter season 
and employers are anxious to have their openings 
filled promptly. Thus for ‘‘area” or geographic 
offices to be added, it would be necessary to find geo- 
graphic areas that are largely self-contained, i. e., 
which included both the residences of particular types 
of workers and the hiring points for such workers. 

To make this analysis, it was necessary to establish 
economic areas to be analyzed for “‘self-containment.”’ 
Employment covered by the Florida unemployment 
compensation law for March 1954 was distributed by 
United States Census Bureau tracts. These data were 
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used to construct spot maps indicating areas of em- 
ployment concentration. Census tracts were then 
combined into economic areas on the basis of concen- 
tration of employment as shown on these maps. Five 
such areas were defined: (1) Downtown Miami, 
(2) south Miami, (3) northwest Miami, (4) northeast 
Miami, and (5) Miami Beach. 

Place-of-residence data (type of worker by census 
tract of residence) for the three broad industrial cate- 
gories indicated above were obtained from the 1950 
census. These data were distributed to the defined 
economic areas and compared with covered employ- 
ment. In addition, it was possible to identify firms 
in the areas which became liable under the Florida 
unemployment compensation law after January 1, 
1950, so that the area pattern of employment growth 
could be established. 

These data did not indicate the existence of any area 
in which the residence of a given type of worker co- 
incided with employment opportunities for that type 
of worker. The largest concentration of service em- 
ployment (44.6 percent) was in the Miami Beach area, 
but relatively few service workers (12.7 percent) lived 
there. Recent employment gains in this area were 
primarily in the service industries. Industrial em- 
ployment was almost evenly distributed between 
northwest (36.8 percent) and downtown Miami (38.3 
percent), although such employment was growing 
more rapidly in the northwest Miami area. 

Both the northwest and downtown Miami areas had 
considerably higher proportions of industrial employ- 
ment than of workers residing in them, 19.6 percent 
and 23.4 percent, respectively. Over 60 percent of 
trade employment was concentrated in downtown 
Miami but only a relatively small proportion (23 per- 
cent) of workers in this industry segment lived in that 
part of the area. 

Miami has a good transportation network with good 
connections between the various economic areas as 
well as between the outlying areas and downtown 
Miami. 


Solution of the Problem 


It was evident, then, that additional facilities should 
be located in downtown Miami. Such facilities could 
be obtained by providing for a new location with more 
space or by splitting off service to a particular group 
of workers to another location. 

Because of existing lease commitments and a lack of 
suitable space in downtown Miami, the immediate 
solution appeared to be to split off one of the major in- 
dustrial categories—Industrial, Trade and Finance, 
or Service—from the main Miami local office. It 
was felt that one such break should be made at this 
time and a second break later on so that eventually a 
local office would serve each of these major industrial 
categories. 

The second split would not be made until opera- 
tions of the two offices were smoothly coordinated and 
traffic volume necessitated the acquisition of still more 


(Continued on page 717) 
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TRAINING TAKES TEAMWORK 


By M. K. WESTERDAHL 


Chief, Procedures Coordination and Training Section 


Minnesota Department of Employment Security 


IELD supervisors are first-string men on our train- 
ing team. 

Cooperation and teamwork have been described as 
working together toward a common goal. This 
statement may form a picture in one’s mind of each 
one rolling up his sleeves, digging in, and doing his 
share of the work. A picture painted in such broad 
sweeping strokes undoubtedly would not include 
many of the details necessary to form the complete 
picture of cooperation existing between our staff of 
field supervisors and our training section. 

This cooperation has been one of the important 
factors in the success of the staff training program in 
our Department. The background for our picture is 
formed by 33 local offices, 5 field supervisors, and 2 
full-time staff training supervisors—one a specialist 
in employment service training and the other a 
specialist in unemployment compensation training. 

In the Minnesota Department of Employment 
Security where the full-time training staff is small, it 
has been necessary to establish a practical relationship 
between our five field supervisors and the staff training 
program to do all the training we believe necessary 
and to do it effectively. 

Minnesota is divided into five districts for the pur- 
pose of field supervision. The Employment Service 
Director delegates line authority and responsibility 
to the field supervisors who are administratively 
responsible for the proper functioning of all offices in 
their districts. 

‘he directors of Employment Service and Unem- 
ployment Compensation, field supervisors, and the 
two State staff training supervisors in our Department 


meet regularly to discuss training needs and plans for 
the future. These meetings result in an exchange of 
ideas and a variety of suggestions which are extremely 
helpful to the training section. 

More important than these formal meetings, how- 
ever, are the many informal discussions between the 
field supervisors and the members of the training 
staff which permit a closer relationship, and thus 
result in better teamwork in the training program. 

The field supervisors are stationed in the State office 
on the same floor as the training section. This makes 
it possible for the training staff to have regular and 
frequent informal conversations or meetings, occa- 
sionally even over a cup of coffee in the Department’s 
lunchroom. We feel certain that some of our best 
ideas have come from informal conversations between 
the field supervisors and members of the training sec- 
tion. 

In informal meetings, each of us gets to know the 
other fellow a little better—learns what he thinks, how 
he feels, how he acts, and what makes him tick. A 
mutual trust or confidence is established between the 
field supervisors and the training men. Differences 
of opinion, if any, can be ironed out more easily when 
friendship and a geniune respect for each other are 
achieved. 


Field Supervisors Assist in Training 


In accordance with manual! instructions, local offices 
prepare staff training plans and monthly reports 
of staff training plans which are submitted to the 
State office training section. These reports are neces- 
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STAFF TRAINING PLAN OF ACTION | 


MARSHALL LOCAL OFFICE 


DRA ie aaa een Tuesday, February 7, 1956. 
ROU ATI os fie slaie Cae Employer Liability, 1955-56 Law. 


PERSON RESPONSIBLE 


J. G. Senden, Manager. 
FOR TRAINING. 


COMMS ew Bas Shara 33125 8 a.m. to 9 a. m. 

TO APPENDS o icjc cas Manager and all L. O. personnel (4). 
YC) Ree Ona ae © Tuesday, February 14, 1956. 
UO. ibis a asidle $s Service to Veterans, Unit No. 15. 


PERSON RESPONSIBLE 
FOR TRAINING. 

i Perr rrr 8 a.m. to 9 a. m. 

TO ABBR. 8.5.64 Manager and all L. O. personnel (4). 


Roger Mielke, VER. 





February 1956 | 


APRA Pere Sire rene a Tuesday, February 21, 1956. 
oo) a a a L. O. Claim Record Card Entry, 
Unit No. 24. 


PERSON RESPONSIBLE 
FOR TRAINING. 

fo” Vee eee eee 8 a. m. to 9 a. m. 

TOAMEND!. Gadd. Manager and all L. O. personnel (4). 


E. E. Argetsinger, Interviewer. 


BME sc kaka sak he Tuesday, February 28, 1956. 
ae eae UCFE Claim Procedures, Unit No. 
42. 


PERSON RESPONSIBLE 
FOR TRAINING. 

i: pays eg ee 8 a. m. to 9 a. m. 

To APRN ee: Manager and all L. O. personnel (4). 


J. G. Senden, Manager. 








Staff Training Plan from a small office. 
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STAFF TRAINING PLAN OF ACTION 


MINNEAPOLIS LOCAL OFFICE 
January—June 1956 























| Unit — Subject Training unit Personnel Hours 
| Se Sas eer ae 
ee Daey.<.| Beaming: (iberaok Bor |. . 2... soc cence | Labor Market Analysts......... 16 | 
| Labor Market Analysts. | 
| Work Experience......... | New LOSTU....... | | See, Applic. Taking, and 2 | 
Order Taking Interviewers, 
V. E. R., E. R. R.’s, Testing, 
Counseling, and Special Inter- 
| | viewer for the Handicapped. 
RED, 655 vs cawivaves | Visual Aids and ici’ PSs Vebcscasawden ees vans a4 
| LOSTU No. 25. | 
A > A eee | Interstate Claims......... New L. O. Procedure | 3 Clerk II’s..............22.-. 8 | 
| (experimental). 2 | 
Ce es eee Review of Unit Proce dures | | E.S. Manual....... | All Persomeecl..................] Agmestiod | 
and Operations. | | 
Review of Time Study..... | Standard functional |..... eT Le eee: Se eee 
| Code Manual. | | 
——--- —) -——-  - $$$ —$—$—$—$—$— | ; — |__| 
2 aay | June...| | Using the Right Test Pao LOSTU No. 7 (Re- | ‘Piccment, Applic. Taking, | a 4 
vised). | Interviewers, V. E. R., Job | 
Analysts, Testing, Counseling, | 
E. R. R.’s, and Special Handi- | 
| capped Place. Interviewer. 
Comments Section of Ap- | LOSTU No. 14.....| Placement and Applic. Tak- | a 
plication Card. ing Interviewers, V. E. R., Job | 
| Analysts, Testing, Counseling, 
and Special Handicapped 
| Placement Interviewer. 
Tat < . ens Romer eeer U. G. for Veterans........| UCV Manual....... IID cc bien acess etscss 8 | 
| U. C. for Federal Em- | UCFE Manual......|..... | SRD Seen © Perna rere | 8 | 
|  ployees. 
2 eee Ceeerere Review of Unit Procedures | E. S. Manual....... ee ee | As needed 
and Operations. 
| Review of Time Study..... | Stand. Funct. Code ..... | DEAE SAO OEE een RES || ered Oe eave 
Manual. 





Staff Training Plan from a large office. 


sary to the training operation and timely information 
facilitates the development of State office plans and 
materials to meet needs, or to correct faulty training 
plans, devices, or techniques. 

Recognition of training needs in local offices is a 
responsibility of field-supervisors. They assist local 
office managers in planning their training programs 
and also in conducting certain types of developmental 
training such as refresher or continuation training. 
The field supervisors also emphasize activities, func- 
tions, or procedures in which there is a need for train- 
ing. 

Sessions on basic training on employment service 
and unemployment compensation activities and, as 
required, other types of training are conducted by the 
two State staff training supervisors. 

A slide- projection machine is assigned permanently 
to each field supervisor so he may show visual aid 
training slides to local office personnel. These slides 
cover a variety of subjects and are used in conjunction 
with local office staff training units prepared by our 
training section. These training units are so designed 
that the field supervisor, the local office manager, or 
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some other member of the local office staff may serve 
as the instructor. 

The best staff training is the daily on-the-job training 
of personnel by their immediate supervisors. Unless 
the staff training program is organized so that the 
field supervisors and local office managers are an in- 
tegral part of the program, the training plan will not 
be successful. If these ‘‘firing line’’ supervisors do not 
take hold, much of the training will be ineffective. 
The training material, of course, must be practical. 

The field supervisor provides training for local 
offices by scheduling and conducting area staff meet- 
ings which (1) develop an agenda in line with objec- 
tives of the meeting, (2) encourage an exchange of 
ideas and experiences at these meetings, and (3) pro- 
vide for followup on conclusions. 

Local office managers are given individual training 
by the field supervisors and are assisted in providing 
(1) induction training for new personnel, (2) individ- 
ual and group training as needed, and (3) effective 
and well-planned regular staff meetings. A recognized 
need for training assistance from the State staff train- 
ing supervisors is reported by the field supervisors to 
the director of Employment Service or Unemployment 
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MINNESOTA DEPARTMENT OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 

















Period: February 1956. Staff Training Report. Local Office: Minneapolis. No. 140 
Subject Reason for training | Titles of trainees Titles of | aR aah, Total Training material | 
| instructors | trained | hours | 
Office orientation....| New employee... .| Interviewer I | Job analyst I... | 1 5.0 | Orientation Guide 
| (Eugene | L. O. Staffing Chart 
| Sampson). | “Introduction to 
| Our Job.” 
| Initial claims....... eee iad Paces ccf es Os fueku errr ae 1 3.0 | Claims Manual and 
U. C. Forms. 
Additional and re-  |..... acs 554 Fe oa ee an ey eee oe eee 1 3.0 | Do. 
| opened claims. 
Fact finding and use | Newcclaims ad- _...... eer | Claims deputy... 1 4.0 | LOSTU Nos. 31 and 
of guide cards. |  juster. | 31A. 
Office orientation....| New employee... .| Clerk I (Caro- Job analyst I.... 1 4.0 | Orientation Guide 
lyn May). L. O. Staffing Chart | 
| | ‘Introduction to 
| | | Our Job,” “Our | 

Office Manners.”’ 

_ Maintenance of ap- | New placement ..... OF S55 ee | Interviewer IT 1 12.0 | Application Card Files 
plication files and unit clerk. | (unit super- | Mpls. Form No. 105 
related placement | | visor). and its disposition, 
unit clerical routing procedures, | 
duties. | etc. 

Continued claims....| New claims inter- | Interviewer I Interviewer I.... 1 5.5 | Claims Manual and 
viewer. | (temporary) | “On the Job Train- | 
(Lois Eyinck). | ing.” 
Unemployment _......... °. | 5 ha Pan RE eee AI Gi ate sas io sloton Cee vale sies 1 2.0 | UCV Claims Manual | 
compensation for and ‘‘On the Job | 
veterans. Training.” 
Reporting of regis- Retromner 6 <2): Clerk-typist I | Interviewer II 1 5 | L. O. instructions 


(Marcelle 
Grant). 


tration unit activi- 
ties in monthly re- 
port to manage- 


ment. 
| 


(unit super- from management. 


visor). 





All offices, large and small, prepare this report to the State office. 


sonnel might receive training simultaneously, while in the large 


as the sample shows. 


Compensation, depending upon the type of training 
to be given. The Procedures Coordination and Train- 
ing Section arranges for scheduling and conducting 
the training. 


Evaluating Training Activities 


Participating in the evaluation of staff training 
activities of local offices, field supervisors consider the 
following factors: 

1. The extent to which the current training plan 
has been related to operating deficiencies and to train- 
ing prerequisites for each local office position. 

2. Development of the training plan by the manager 
through consultation with his staff. 

3. Scheduling of work in the office in such manner 
as to provide time for staff training on a regular basis. 

4. Assignment of only those staff members who have 
a thorough knowledge of training methods and a 
genuine interest in the staff training function to con- 
duct training sessions for local office personnel. 


Field supervisors periodically review training record 
cards to make certain that they are properly main- 
tained. They report any deficiencies in training 
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A principal difference in the small office is that groups of per- 
office intensive training might be given to one person at a time 


records to the local office manager for corrective 
action. 

The monthly training reports submitted by local 
offices to the State office training section are reviewed 
by the supervisors, and give them current informa- 
tion on the progress of each office in achieving training 
objectives. A summary of training accomplished in 
each office is prepared semiannually by the training 
section and these reports are furnished to the super- 
visors for their information in determining where 
training needs to be strengthened. 


Training Must Be Timely 


Training should be timely; for example, unemploy- 
ment compensation refresher training should be given 
shortly before a heavy claimload period is expected. 
In Minnesota this means September or October. 
Minnesota is primarily an agricultural State, although 
resort and iron ore mining industries account for much 
of the employment activity in the northern part of the 
State. Local office training on employment service 
activities is scheduled at different times during the 
year in the various offices so that it does not interfere 
with service. Field supervisors follow up on informa- 
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tional releases issued by the training section to assure 
that training is properly scheduled in local offices. 

Friendly and satisfied field supervisors and _ local 
office managers are keys to a successful training pro- 
gram. If they have confidence in those who assist 
them with their training problems, they will request 
return visits. 

Continuous training means better operations; bet- 
ter operations mean better service. Service is our 


‘reason to be’’—and we must be willing to lend a 
helping hand whenever and wherever it is needed. 

We like to think that the Minnesota Department’s 
employees are better equipped to cope with problems 
confronting them each day in their work, that they 
are more confident and secure, and more valuable to 
the Department because of training they have re- 
ceived. We hope that we have assisted in develop- 
ing a sort of built-in security for them. 


Appeals Machinery Under the 
anadian Unemployment Insurance Act 


By D. J. MACDONNELL 


Chief, Coverage and Research Division 


Canadian Unemployment Insurance Commission 


ANADA has had an Unemployment 

Insurance Act in operation since 
1941. Thisisa Federal Act which pro- 
vides for the administration of both a 
national employment service and a 
national unemployment insurance 
scheme by an autonomous body, the Un- 
employment Insurance Commission, 
which is responsible to the Government 
through the Minister of Labour. The Commission 
comprises a Chief Commissioner and two other mem- 
bers, the latter representing the interests of manage- 
ment and labour respectively. 

Some 300,000 registered employers with about 3% 
million covered employees are scattered about a vast 
country, much of it thinly populated. The Commis- 
sion’s task is to apply the law uniformly to the widely 
differing economies of the Atlantic provinces, the 
central region, the Prairies, and the west coast. For 
this, 5 regional and some 200 local offices are estab- 
lished under the direction of the head office at 
Ottawa. 

The Canadian law is like those of the States in 
relating insurability to wage-earning employment, 
generally speaking. Its approach to the concept of 
compensable unemployment is also broadly similar. 
The principal reasons for disqualification (not unem- 
ployed, not available, voluntary quit without just 
cause, discharge for misconduct, neglect or refusal of 
an offer of work, stoppage due to a labour dispute) are 
common to the schemes in both countries. 

There are differences, however, in the adjudication 
procedure, particularly in the method of handling 
appeals. The major difference is the absence of 
recourse under the Canadian Act to the provincial or 
federal courts. Appeals are restricted to the statutory 
authorities established by the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act. This does not apply only to claims for 





CANADA 
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benefit. The same principle is followed in _ the 
provisions for determining the insurability of an 
employee and the liability of an employer. Formal 
determinations given on such questions by the Com- 
mission may be appealed to the Umpire, but no 
further. He is the same person who is also the final 
authority in deciding benefit appeals. 

The statutory authorities for deciding claims for 
benefit are the insurance officer, the Board of Referees, 
and the Umpire. Insurance officers are employees 
of the Commission but the chairmen and members of 
Boards of Referees are not and neither is the Umpire. 

At least one insurance officer is located in each large 
local office. Smaller offices send claims to the nearest 
local office where an insurance officer is located. 
Some insurance officers have limited authority and 
may adjudicate certain kinds of claims only (e. g., 
those not involving possible disqualification). Other 
claims must be adjudicated by an insurance officer 
with full authority. 

The insurance officer, on receiving the claim for 
adjudication, has two questions to decide: whether a 
benefit period can be established and whether the 
claimant is subject to any disqualification or has failed 
to satisfy any condition or requirement of the Act or 
Regulations. With respect to either or both of these 
questions he may give his own decision or he may 
refer the claim to the Board of Referees for its de- 
cision. In most cases he makes the decision himself. 

The insurance officer’s decision in any case may be 
appealed by the claimant to the Board of Referees. 
Thirty days is the time allowed, unless an extension is 
granted for special reasons by the Commission. 
Boards of Referees are established at some 74 larger 
centers. 

The persons ‘serving on these Boards are not em- 
ployees of the Commission or of the Government. 
The chairman (appointed by the Government) is fre- 
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quently a lawyer. The rest of the Board consists of an 
equal number of persons selected by the Commission 
in rotation from an employed persons’ panel and an 
employers’ panel. Usually there is one of each on a 
Board. No person may be a member of a Board 
during the consideration of a case in which he repre- 
sents the claimant, or has taken any part on behalf of 
an association or as an employer or witness or other- 
wise, by which he may be directly affected. 

The Board of Referees is an administrative board, 
not a court of justice. Witnesses are not summoned 
by subpoena nor sworn. Attorneys are not necessary 
and no fee is granted for their services. Cost of pro- 
ceedings is reduced to a minimum and consideration 
of claims is never subjected to rigorously formal re- 
strictions. If the appellant applies to be heard in per- 
son, a hearing must be granted. Otherwise the chair- 
man may use his own discretion about calling him to a 
hearing. According to circumstances, the Board may 
“hear” cases which are submitted to it simply on 
perusal of written records. Sittings of Boards are 
scheduled so that wherever possible no appellant has 
to wait more than 2 weeks for a hearing of his appeal. 

The decision of the Board must be in writing, must 
include the Board’s findings on material questions of 
fact, and if any member dissents, must include the 
reasons for his dissent. ‘The decision is immediately 
filed with the insurance officer who must furnish the 
claimant with a copy. This is usually done not later 
than the day following the hearing. 

The decision of the Board of Referees may, in pre- 
scribed circumstances, be appealed to the Umpire. 
A claimant may appeal without obtaining permission 
in any case in which the Board of Referees is not 
unanimous in its decision. Otherwise he may appeal 
only with permission from the chairman of the Board. 
Permission is given if the chairman thinks a principle 
of importance is involved or if other special circum- 
stances warrant it. No permission is required for an 
appeal in any case by the claimant’s union or by the 
insurance officer. The time limit for appealing to the 
Umpire is 60 days (unless a special] extension is granted 
by the Umpire). If permission to appeal is required, 
application must be made within 30 days. 

The Umpire is a judge appointed for this purpose 
by the Government from amongst the judges of the 
Exchequer Court of Canada or the superior courts of 
the provinces. 


The Umpire usually decides appeals on records 
which are submitted to him. Like the Board of 
Referees, he may order a hearing if he deems it advisable 
and he must grant a hearing if any of the parties 
directly interested makes an application for it. The 
Umpire’s decision is final and is not subject to appeal 
to or review by any court. 

Any of the three adjudicating authorities—in- 
surance officer, Board of Referees, or Umpire—may 
rescind or amend its own decision on the basis of 
new facts. The lower authority does not have to go to 
a higher authority to get its decision reversed. How- 
ever, if the Board of Referees allows a claim, benefit is 
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immediately payable to the claimant, even if an appeal 
to the Umpire by the insurance officer is pending; 
and any benefit so paid is not recoverable from the 
claimant even if the final decision goes against him. 

The only exception to this—the only case in which 
payment may be held up pending the Umpire’s 
decision—is when the Board’s decision allowing the 
claim is appealed by the insurance officer within 21 
days on the ground (a) that there should be a dis- 
qualification because of a stoppage of work due to a 
labour dispute, or (/) that the Board in its decision 
ignored the explicit provisions of the Act or Regulations. 

In the last 2 or 3 years, the number of appeals and 
references to Boards of Referees has been averaging 
about 1 per thousand claims and about 5 per hundred 
disqualified claimants. In the 1954-55 fiscal year, 
there were 12,000 such appeals and the insurance 
officer’s decision was upheld in 90 percent. There 
were 152 appeals to the Umpire. He allowed appeals 
by claimants or unions in 25 percent of the cases and 
upheld 75 percent of appeals by insurance officers. 

The largest number of disqualifications is for volun- 
tary leaving without just cause. These account for 30 
percent of all disqualifications with ‘‘not available” 
and ‘“‘not unemployed” following in order of frequency 
(each accounting for about a further 15 percent). 
The volume of appeals is not necessarily propor- 
tionate. A relatively high percentage of appeals is 
taken, for example, by claimants disqualified for 
refusal of an offer of suitable work, although such 
disqualifications are only 10 percent of the total. 
This is no doubt due to the wide scope for disagree- 
ment as to what is suitable employment, in the 
absence of a comprehensive definition in the Act. 

Similar reasons probably account for the high 
percentage of appeals against disqualification on the 
ground of being not unempleyed. Again, disquali- 
fications connected with labour disputes, on such 
questions as whether refusal to cross a picket line 
constitutes participation, often result in appeals 
because of the considerable number of claimants 
affected. 

In general the provisions for appeal to the Board of 
Referees, with a final decision in certain cases by the 
Umpire, whose decisions now give a substantial body 
of case law, ensure reasonable consistency in decisions 
and prompt determination of claimants’ rights without 
costly and protracted litigation. 


PLACE-OF Work 
(Continued from page 6) 

space. These offices would be operated as a unit 
under an area manager. ‘This decision does not pre- 
clude the eventual operation of all three “offices” 
under a single roof, but separate locations in down- 
town Miami appeared the feasible solution for the 
immediate future. 

Arrangements have been made to acquire an addi- 
tional office. The location available appears to be 
best suited for a trade and finance, or a commercial 
office, and such an office will be opened in July 1956 
or as soon thereafter as the premises are available. 
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Federal-State Cooperation 


By SAMUEL SCHACKMAN 
Senior Unemployment Insurance Manager 


New York Division of Employment 


S STATE or Federal employees in the employ- 

ment security field, most of us at some time or 
another have tried to puzzle through a raft of mul- 
tiple-choice test questions when competing in exam- 
inations for entry into our agency or for the positions 
we now hold. Some of us have literally sworn at the 
so-called ‘‘monster” who created one or more particu- 
larly tricky questions over which we sweated and 
strained. How were these questions devised, we 
wondered. What experience, skill, and care went 
into their development from the first ideas to the final 
form? I’ve often pondered these questions. 

I was asked to go to Washington, D. C., for 3 months 
to participate in a cooperative Federal-State program 
to construct test items for State merit-system examina- 
tions for positions in employment security agencies 


EDITOR’S NOTE 


in Test Construction 


throughout the country. As a senior manager ot a 
large local office in New York, supervising a staff of 
up to 70 persons, I have a vital stake in the develop- 
ment of examination materials which would be used 
in selecting new personnel and promoting the best 
possible supervisory and administrative personnel. 
My membership in the International Association of 
Personnel in Employment Security, which fosters the 
professional development of agency staff, also served 
to focus my attention on this subject. 

In the past, the results of State examination pro- 
grams have not always been sufficient to qualify the 
best possible personnel. Therefore, when this invi- 
tation came to participate in such a cooperative l’ed- 
eral-State test-development program in the Division 
of State Merit Systems of the United States Depart- 


Very early in the history of modern practice, when science had just begun to contribute techniques to the 


art of examining, Sir Francis Galton stated a principle that has since come to be accepted as basic: “‘One of the most important 


objects of measurement . Should be emphasized. 
shafts, as it were, at a few critical points. 
compared with an independent estimate of the man’s powers.” 


It is to obtain a general knowledge of the capacities of a man by sinking 
In order to ascertain the best points for the purpose, the sets of measures should be 
The principle of systematic sampling, as foreseen by Galton, has 


been applied by psychologists to the sampling of a wide variety of mental abilities, knowledges, and skills. 


In order to be useful tools, these tests must be consistent and objective. 


In practice, this has led to general use of the multiple- 


chowce item—a method of “sinking shafts’? by stating a premise and permitting the choice of a number of possible conclusions. 


The method may be applied to such areas as factual information, professional judgment, or general intelligence. 


The method 


permits, but in itself does not assure, a proper sampling of these areas. 
In this country, over a number of decades, scientifically based examinations have been increasingly used in education, in 


industry, in the military services, and in the public services generally. 


Since 1940, following the adoption of the merit system 


amendment to the Federal Social Security Act, the principle of selection by competitive examination has been reflected in legislation 


or regulation in all of the States. 


Such legislation was directed toward improvement in the selection and other personnel practices 


in those departments of State government that are concerned with child care, public health and public welfare, as well as employ- 


ment security. 


The ultimate purpose of such examination procedures has been to assure the taxpayer that he is getting his money’s worth, 


or, in other words, competent service. 


At the same time, it serves to assure those who aspire to be public servants that competence 


in their chosen field is the best guarantee of securing and holding a position in governmental service. 


Professional and technical people who are invited to assist in making examinations for such ends as those cited in this 
article are being asked, as it were, to share in a highly significant practice designated to increase the efficiency of democratic gov- 


ernment. 
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ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, I was more 
than glad to contribute whatever experience and 
knowledge I had gained in 18 years in the employ- 
ment security field. 


The Program 


It is not too widely known in the field that the 
Social Security Act contains provisions which require 
the use of merit-system principles by States adminis- 
tering Federal grant-in-aid programs established 
under various statutes. Under this requirement are 
those State programs which rely wholly or in part on 
Federal funds audited by the Social Security Admin- 
istration and the Public Health Service of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, and the 
Bureau of Employment Security of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. Such activities as old-age assistance, 
aid to dependent children, aid to the blind, child 
welfare services, maternal and child health services, 
services for crippled children, as well as the unemploy- 
ment insurance and employment service programs 
of the States, are included in the merit-system pro- 
visions of the Federal statutes. 

The Division of State Merit Systems is charged with 
the responsibility of executing these provisions, assist- 
ing the States in maintaining their merit systems under 
specified personnel standards, and making technical 
consultative services available to the States. Although 
only about half the States have a statewide civil service 
board or commission, all must abide by the Federal 
standards of personnel administration on a merit basis 
in the execution of their Federal grant-in-aid pro- 
orams. 

The responsibility for examining is, of course, a State 
matter, but the Division of State Merit Systems, 
through its Examinations Branch, provides many of 
the necessary technical services and materials used 
by State merit-system agencies. Training institutes 
for State test technicians are held periodically in 
Washington, D. C., and favorable results have been 
reported. Guide materials are provided for the tech- 
nicians to take back to their jobs. 

The Division of State Merit Systems has found from 
experience that the best test questions are the ones 
devised by those most familiar with the subject matter. 
Accordingly, various projects are created in the field 
for development of test materials. The most satis- 
factory method of test construction, however, has been 
the detailing of State agency personnel to Washing- 
ton, D. C., permitting continuous training and super- 
vision during the course of work on this program. 

At various times during the year, subject matter 
specialists in employment security, public assistance, 
and other grant-in-aid programs are brought in from 
the States for brief assignments. An almost unlimited 
source of reference material is available for the use of 
these specialists. 

After draft questions are constructed, they are edited 
by test technicians and reviewed by a committee of 
representative personnel drawn from those Federal 
agencies directly concerned with the subject matter. 
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The members of this committee then answer the ques- 
tions as though they were candidates for the jobs and 
write out their comments which are later collated. 

This program is followed by a roundtable confer- 
ence with the test technician and the question writer 
to resolve problems which have been raised. The 
surviving test questions are subsequently made up 
into groups by subject matter and level of difficulty, 
and finally combined into appropriate examination 
booklets for transmittal to the State merit-system 
agencies on request. 

Almost all the States have called for and used the 
test materials developed under this program. They 
have used them intact, modified them, and extracted 
for use whatever they deemed necessary and valid for 
their own requirements. In the final analysis, how- 
ever, the individual State merit-system agency 
assumes responsibility for the examinations given. 

In the field of employment security, test questions 
have been sent out on the subjects of Unemployment 
Compensation Principles, Employment Service Prin- 
ciples, Interviewing and Placement, Wage Practices, 
Industrial Relations, Claims Fact-Finding Determina- 
tions, and Claims Interviewing. 

Material on general subjects such as supervision and 
management have also been supplied. The Division 
of State Merit Systems keeps abreast of the latest 
legislative and procedural trends in the employment 
security field. Such newer testing areas as claims 
supervision and management and _ claims-control 
techniques are among the materials now being 
developed. 

Basically, a merit system examination must satisfy 
several requirements. It should reveal an evaluation 
of the candidate’s knowledge of facts, his skills, and 
his ability to make judgments in the field of knowledge 
pertinent to the job for which he is applying. It must 
be acceptable to the experts in the subject being 
sampled, avoid offense to any individual or seg- 
ment of the public, and afford an evaluation of the 
quality of each candidate’s performance on _ the 
examination which would most likely correspond to a 
reliable evaluation of his expected performance on the 


job. It should be a comprehensive sampling of a 


large area embracing the knowledge and_ skills 
required of the job. 


Test Construction 


How is a test question prepared and how can you 
tell whether or not it is a good one? This, one might 
say, is the $64,000 question; but it is sufficient to state 
that each item (which is the test technician’s name 
for a question) is constructed on the basis of definite 
rules and criteria. 

In writing test items, planning is most essential. 
To cover a subject adequately, the first step should be 
a definition of the area or areas to be tested. This is 
derived from a description of the duties of the posi- 
tions for which the examinations are being given. 

The next step is the identification of its significant 
subdivisions or skills needed to contribute to the total 
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area to be tested. This process is analogous to writing 
chapter titles and section headings for a textbook. 
For example, if one were to prepare to write items on 
the general subject of Unemployment Compensation 
Principles, a suggested breakdown of subdivisions 
might be: Economic background, history, legal pro- 
visions, Federal-State relations, relation to other pro- 
grams, and current and future developments. These 
would then be further broken down into topics used 
as a basis for the examination material. 


Multiple-Choice Stimulates Thought 


There are several kinds of test questions: essay, true 
and false, and multiple-choice. Experience has shown 
that the multiple-choice question is more apt to be 
objective and stimulate the thought of the candidate 
than the first two kinds. A multiple-choice item gen- 
erally consists of a premise and 4 or 5 suggested 
answers, only one of which is the correct answer. The 
incorrect answers are known as distracters. ‘The 
premise may call for a definition, purpose, cause, 
effect, association, recognition of error, evaluation, 
difference, similarity, arrangement, or common 
principle. It is sometimes devised for a negative 
response, such as not, never, least, last, except, and the 
like. 

Criteria have been established for these items which 
serve as a screening process before the items can be 
judged as adequate. A good checklist might be some- 
thing like this: 


A. Is the item 

. significant 

. thought-provoking 

. authoritative 

. current 

. practical 

. defensible 

. free from ambiguities? 


SAW RW DN 


B. Is the premise 
1. one which comprises a complete statement with the 
answer 
2. within the general subject matter of all possible 
choices 
3. phrased positively 
4. limited to only one correct answer? 


C. Is the correct answer 
1. the only answer 
2. identifiable as correct 
3. free from clues in the premise or districters? 


D. Are the distracters 
1. similar in length and complexity as the correct 
answer 
. free from unnecessary content 
. related to the premise structurally 
. Not too nearly correct 
. designed to reveal popular misconceptions? 


Ww & Wb 


There are many pitfalls which an item writer should 
avoid. He cannot give away the answer in the prem- 
ise or in any of the distracters. He must avoid the 
possibility of one item giving away the answer to 
another one in the same group of questions. A good 
example of this occurred when a question was written 
in which the premise and correct answer stated that 
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the chief argument raised against extending coverage 
of unemployment insurance to small employers when 
the Social Security Act was first passed was that a 
program following such extension of coverage would 
be too difficult to administer. This premise gave 
away the answer to another item which called for a 
knowledge that unemployment insurance was first 
provided for in the Social Security Act. As a result, 
one of the two items had to be rewritten or discarded. 

In the employment security field, it is particularly 
difficult to write content items as opposed to questions 
in techniques, because the subject matter must be 
true or common to all State jurisdictions. Availabil- 
ity for work may be defined strictly in one State and 
loosely in another. Some State unemployment com- 
pensation laws cover employers of 1 or more employ- 
ees and others cover only employers having 4 or more 
employees. Care must be exercised, therefore, to 
assure that each item is appropriate for any State 
which may call for its use. As a result, generally only 
half the originally drafted items are eventually used 
by the States. 


Benefits of the Program 


The benefits derived’ from the operation of this pro- 
gram of assistance by and for the States in test con- 
struction, even though some of the initial expense is 
borne by the States, cannot be measured accurately 
by any monetary yardstick. When considered in the 
light of the technical competence and quality of the 
personnel, this program renders invaluable service not 
only to State employment security agencies, but also 
to other State agencies administering Federal grant- 
in-aid programs. 

The States gain in the acquisition of better test ma- 
terials based on the item writer’s experience in the 
subject matter, and the technician’s infinite care in 
editing the test questions. This should result in higher 
caliber eligibles from those who pass the examina- 
tions containing these items, and eventually in a more 
proficient personnel. As far as my own experience is 
concerned, I have not only gained a better technical 
knowledge of test construction and merit-system 
methods, but also have developed a broader view of 
the employment security program in terms of the 
problems in all the States rather than in only one 
State or in one isolated local office. 

In his introduction to a 10-year report on the ex- 
perience of personnel administration in Federal grant- 
in-aid programs in the SocraAL Security BuLLeETIN of 
April 1950 (just as true today), Albert H. Aronson, 
Director of the Division of State Merit Systems, 
states, “‘The effective administration of the various 
grant-in-aid programs for welfare, health, and em- 
ployment security has been recognized by the States 
and by the Congress to depend, in substantial meas- 
ure, on the quality of personnel administration in 
these programs.” I think the States can make a 
positive contribution to the quality of their personnel 
by staff participation in this valuable cooperative 
test-construction program. 
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Assistant Secretary of Labor 
Rocco C. Siciliano. 


The Role of the Department of Labor .. . 


— ail Vational iZ olicy 


By ROCCO C. SICILIANO* 


Assistant Secretary of Labor 


N CARRYING forward its objective of promoting 

the welfare of all working men and women, the 
Department of Labor has important responsibilities 
in the field of vocational guidance. The Department 
has participated in the formulation of national 
policies in this field for many years. It conducts 
numerous programs, either directly or through units 
of State government, to implement these policies. 

The Department’s major manpower channel, 
through which guidance services yearly reach more 
than a million and a half people in search of employ- 
ment, is our Bureau of Employment Security. It 
includes the United States Employment Service and 
the affiliated State employment services—the whole 
system known as the public employment service. 

Other Bureaus in the Department making important 
contributions to guidance through occupational 
research, developing and publishing occupational and 
labor market information, setting standards of health 
and safety in employment, and standards of appren- 
ticeship are the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the Bureau 
of Labor Standards, the Women’s Bureau, and the 
Sureau of Apprenticeship. 

The policy which is basic to and which permeates 

il others is that which sets forth the principle of 
ireedom of choice for the individual in choosing, pre- 

iring for, and entering a field of employment. In 


order for the American ideal of free choice of work to 
become a reality, all workers, and especially young 
people, must learn a great deal about the variety of 
opportunities open to them in today’s complex world. 
They also must know and understand themselves, 
their inherent abilities, and their real interests. 

For the individual, this knowledge is power— 
power to make intelligent vocational decisions as well 
as realistic adjustments when age, disability, eco- 
nomic conditions, or other circumstances require him 
to do so. 

The public employment service helps workers get 
this information through the professional assistance 
provided by its employment counseling program. It 
is available to all who need it. Specialized services 
are provided for youth, handicapped, and older 
workers, and veterans. 

Among its contributions in the field of occupa- 
tional and labor market information, which make 
free choice possible, the Department has produced 
such widely known and used publications as the 
DicTIONARY OF OcCUPATIONAL TITLEs and the Occu- 
PATIONAL OuTLOOK HANpDBOOK. These publications 
provide detailed descriptions of the duties, training 
and entrance requirements, and employment pros- 
pects of literally thousands of occupations. They are 
invaluable tools for guidance and placement workers. 


*A speech given at a National Vocational Guidance Association symposium in Washington, D. C., March 26, 1956. 
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It is not only the initial publication of these docu- 
ments which is important but also their maintenance; 
for in our dynamic society some jobs become obsolete 
and many new ones are generated by technological 
developments. Moreover, job opportunities vary 
from time to time and from one locality to another. 
Supplements to the Dictionary are issued from time to 
time; a major overhaul of the entire occupational 
classification system to convert it from a socioeconomic 
one to a functional one is now under way. A prelim- 
inary publication of characteristics and trait informa- 
tion for 4,000 occupations, representing a preview of 
this functional approach, is to be available within sev- 
eral months. When this work is completed in 1958, it 
will, in my opinion, represent a major contribution to 
the field of guidance. 

Outlook information on a number of occupations of 
particular interest to young women is prepared by the 
Women’s Bureau. The OccupATIONAL OUTLOOK 
HANDBOOK also is supplemented and revised periodi- 
cally. A new edition will be published in 1957 and 
every 2 years thereafter: 


Tests Help in Understanding Abilities 


Besides its work in developing occupational infor- 
mation, the Department has devoted itself to develop- 
ing techniques which help workers to understand 
better their abilities and potentialities. Among the 
more important of these are occupational tests. About 
900 of the 1,700 local offices of the State employment 
services are equipped with testing facilities and service 
over a million applicants per year. The types of tests 
given include (1) trade tests to measure occupational 
skills already acquired, and (2) aptitude tests to meas- 
ure potentiality for acquiring new occupational skills. 

Both types of test are useful as objective measuring 
instruments in connection with skill improvement pro- 
grams. When correlated with other information in 
the counseling process they are important cogs in the 
Department’s Skills of the Work Force Program which 
is intended to stimulate increases in the supply of 
skilled and professional workers and to broaden the 
skills of the work force in general. 

The trade tests aid in identifying those who need 
further training in their present occupation in order 
to become fully qualified workers. The aptitude tests 
aid in determining the types of vocational training 
that are most suitable for workers without any pre- 
vious vocational training or experience and for work- 
ers who must change their line of work for reasons 
such as physical handicaps or job obsolescence. 

The development by the United States Employment 
Service of the now widely known GENERAL APTITUDE 
Test Battery has been a valuable contribution for 
this purpose. The Bureau of Employment Security is 
engaged in a continuing program of research in co- 
operation with State employment security agencies 
and universities to improve and extend the occupa- 
tional coverage of the norms for this battery. In addi- 
tion, there is a widespread international interest in 
the GATB as evidenced by the fact that 33 foreign 
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countries are in the process of translating these tests 
into their own languages and conducting research to 
adapt and standardize them for use with their own 
working populations. 

Turning now from a discussion of tools and tech- 
niques, let us consider some of the groups in our econ- 
omy for whom, because of their peculiar needs, we 
have developed special emphases and methods in our 
guidance programs. ‘These so-called “‘special worker 
groups” include youth, the handicapped, and the 
older worker. 

Recognizing that young people need help in their 
transition from school to work, the United States Em- 
ployment Service in 1950 initiated a cooperative pro- 
gram with the high schools embracing the testing, 
counseling, and placing of graduates. We estimate 
that about 400,000 graduates benefit by planned co- 
operative services annually. We recognize that this 
represents far from complete coverage, one limitation 
being the amount of funds available for this part of our 
total program. 

Plans are being made to extend the service to more 
schools, particularly those in rural areas which have 
been most difficult to reach from an efficiency stand- 
point. We also plarrto develop an organized coopera- 
tive program for youth who leave school prior to 
graduation. These young people are particularly in 
need of vocational guidance because of their imma- 
turity and inadequate preparation for the world of 
work. Expanded services to youth in the areas of 
summer jobs, part-time work, and school-work pro- 
grams are also planned. In all these endeavors, com- 
munitywide interest and cooperation will be culti- 
vated. 


Current Focus on Severely Disabled 


Stimulus in expanding and improving guidance 
services to the physically handicapped was furnished 
by the Vocational Rehabilitation Amendments of 
1954. The current focus of this program is the se- 
verely disabled, many of whom are being or have been 
rehabilitated by State vocational rehabilitation agen- 
cies. This has called for the most intensive kind of 
counseling skills, often in conjunction with rehabili- 
tation teams composed of medical specialists, psy- 
chologists, therapists, and social workers. 

To develop greater counselor competency, in- 
service training programs have been conducted and 
supplementary short-term training in rehabilitation 
counseling at colleges has been partially subsidized. 

Special procedures for cooperative action between 
State employment services and State rehabilitation 
agencies were introduced last month to strengthen 
long-existing agreements. Interviewing guides for 
specific disabilities in six disease areas will soon be 
supplemented by those covering such disabilities as 
speech and hearing defects, mental and emotional 
disorders, and cerebral palsy. Research has also been 
started toward improving techniques in analyzing 
physical capacities and physical demands. Every 


(Continued on page 24) 
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New Approaches Beginning to Emerge... 


ESTIMATING CURRENT AND 


EXPECTED FARM EMPLOYMENT 


RECENTLY, the Bureau of Employment Security asked affiliated 
State agencies for a description of methods used in estimating the current 
and future employment of seasonal farm workers in areas of significant 
agricultural production. Replies from the States are summarized in a 
report entitled ‘‘Estimating Current and Expected Farm Employment,” 
which is being sent to all State agencies. Some highlights of that 
report are presented here. 














| Bats year approximately 9 million placements of 
American farm workers were made by public 
employment agencies. A significant proportion of 
these—almost a half million—involved the movement 
of out-of-area workers. In addition, about 400,000 
workers from Mexico, Canada, and the British West 
Indies were brought to the States for temporary farm 
jobs in areas where domestic labor supplies were 
short. 

A program of this scope depends on the availability 
of considerable farm labor market information. Be- 
fore the season begins, the Employment Service must 
estimate the number of workers needed for each crop 
activity, how many are available locally, how many 
can be recruited from other areas, and what localities 
are likely sources of supply. During the course of the 
season, accurate current employment data are neces- 
sary for carrying out programs to utilize fully all 
available local labor, to schedule the work itineraries 
of migrant crews, and to gauge the need for supple- 
mental workers in a highly variable farm labor market. 

The facts about farm labor gathered by the Bureau 
of Employment Security and affiliated State agencies 
to meet these internal operating needs also have many 
wider uses. They have achieved recognition as one 
of the major sources of data on the seasonal hired 
work force. The President’s Committee and the vari- 
ous State committees on migratory labor use this infor- 
mation in developing recommendations for legislation 
and programs. Congressional committees and Gov- 
ernment agencies responsible for providing services to 
farm workers also call on the Bureau for data. 

The importance of employment service agricultural 
labor statistics emphasizes the need to clarify what 
the figures represent and to improve the techniques 
used for measuring employment. One means of de- 
veloping better methods is through an exchange of 
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By LESTER RINDLER and ALBERT L. SHOSTACK 
Office of Program Review and Analysis 


Bureau of Employment Security 


information among States on procedures for collecting, 
organizing, and interpreting data. To facilitate such 
an exchange, the Bureau conducted a survey of methods 
used by States for estimating current and expected 
farm employment and related information. 


Diversity of Methods Used 


The survey showed that no single method is used in 
all States. Procedures vary according to the labor 
market characteristics of each area, sources of workers, 
methods of recruitment, and crop activities. 

The techniques used for measuring employment in a 
Midwest area where local youths and housewives pick 
tomatoes for a large processor would differ from the 
procedure used in the Mississippi Delta where local 
and migrant seasonal, workers mingle with share- 
croppers and family workers on thousands of small 
cotton farms. The approach necessary in a mixed 
vegetable and fruit area in the Far West employing 
tens of thousands of seasonal farm workers practically 
all year round would differ from the method used in a 
Central Plains area where a handful of seasonal work- 
ers are brought in to thin sugar beets for approxi- 
mately 6 weeks. 

In many cases, more than one method is used simul- 
taneously. For example, the local labor supply may 
be estimated by one method while the employment of 
migrants is determined by another. In virtually all 
States, however, methods used rely heavily on the 


experience and firsthand knowledge of local office 
personnel. 


Current Employment of Seasonal Hired Workers 


State agencies prepare semimonthly reports on the 
farm labor situation in areas of significant seasonal 
hired farm employment.! A key item in these re- 
ports is an estimate of the number of seasonal hired 
workers engaged in each crop activity. In all States, 
this item is initially estimated by local offices, which 
are usually allowed a great deal of leeway in adapting 
their estimating methods to local labor market con- 
ditions. In general, the estimating procedures fall 
into four basic categories. 


1 In-Season Farm Labor Report (ES-223), EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 
MANUAL .Part IIT, 4800-4999. 
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MIGRATORY LABOR EMPLOYMENT RECORD 


Badget Bureau No. 44R-1031 
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9. Additional employaent infor 
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Complete coverage of all employers and workers.—Nine- 
teen States make a complete semimonthly count of 
farm employment for certain crop activities in some 
areas. Some local offices are able to contact all farms 
for crops grown in a relatively small area or by rela- 
tively few growers. Other offices derive employment 
from occupancy of farm labor camps. In some areas, 
the office knows the number of small grain combines or 
pea-vining stations in operation and the number of 
workers required for each machine, and calculates 
employment from these figures. 

Local offices often learn the number of workers by 
contacting associations or food processing companies 
which handle labor recruitment for growers. In sev- 
eral areas, local offices recruit all seasonal hired work- 
ers, and are in a position to make a direct count in 
this way. 

A number of States have experimented with the use 
of mail questionnaires to contact all farm employers 
during each reporting period. However, most have 
discontinued this procedure because of the low rate 
of returns. 


Probability sampling. —Although several States have 
utilized probability sampling for estimates of current 
employment, only Louisiana relies primarily on this 
method. In Louisiana, complete lists of farms with 
crops under acreage controls are obtained from the 
Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation Com- 
mittees. Lists of other types of farms are furnished by 
grower associations. Small operators who do not 
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errr eal As the Annual Worker Plan for scheduling employment of 


migrant crews is introduced in all States, Migratory Labor 
Employment Record cards will become an important source 
for estimating nonlocal employment. 


employ seasonal hired workers are eliminated from 
these lists. The remaining farms of each crop are 
arrayed by size and divided into three size-of-farm 
groups. Each group has approximately equal em- 
ployment. A random sample of farms is selected 
from each group semimonthly, with care to include 
farms from all geographic locations in the reporting 
area. The sample farms are then contacted for em- 
ployment data. To derive areawide employment 
totals by crop activity, weights are applied to the 
employment figures reported by the sample farms.” 

Man-day requirements method.—Some local offices in 
nine States use the man-day requirements method for 
estimating farm employment. Basically this pro- 
cedure consists of dividing the production or acreage 
handled on the report day by the average daily output 
per worker. 

Elements needed for this method are data on 
acreage, yield, output per man-day or man-hour, 
length of the workday, and volume of production or 
output on the report day. These are obtained from 
farmers, workers, market news reports, shipment 
records, agricultural specialists, Census sources, or 
bulletins of State colleges. 

Offices working with an output per man-day figure 
divide the day’s production by this figure to derive em- 

2 See ‘Estimating Seasonal Farm Employment,” by Harry J. Dressel IIT, 
EMPLOYMENT SECURITY REVIEW, March 19565, p. 12. For a prob- 
ability sampling method using small geographic areas as sampling wnits, see 
“Application of Probability Area Sampling to Farm Surveys,’’ Earl E, House- 


man and T. J. Reed, U. S. Department of Agriculture, AGRICULTURE 
HANDBOOK No. 67, May 1954. 
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ployment information. For example, if 1,000 acres were 
cultivated on the report date and one worker can culti- 
vate 10 acres in a normal day, employment totaled 
approximately 100. Offices working with an output 
per man-hour figure divide the report day’s produc- 
tion by this figure to estimate the number of man- 
hours worked in the crop activity under study. The 
number of man-hours worked is then divided by the 
length of the workday for an estimate of the number 
of workers involved. For example, if 1,000 bushels 
were picked on the report date and the average output 
per man-hour is 10 bushels, 100 man-hours were 
required. If the length of the workday is 10 hours, 
the day’s production was harvested by 10 workers. 


Reliability Depends on Accurate Data 


The reliability of employment estimates made by 
the man-day requirements method depends on how 
accurate the data are. Some States reported diffi- 
culty in obtaining accurate basic data. Acreage, 
yield, or productivity figures may be out of date and 
require adjustment. Overall State averages may 
conceal interarea differences. Productivity data based 
on adult employees were found inapplicable in areas 
where many youths are employed on farms. Produc- 
tivity and utilization of farm machinery may vary at 
different stages of a crop activity, requiring numerous 
adjustments. These difficulties are aggravated by the 
fact that even a small error in basic information, such 
as the length of the workday or output per man-hour, 
will seriously affect the employment estimate. 

Informal sampling and informed judgment.—A majority 
of the States rely primarily on what may be called 
‘informal sampling and informed judgment” for esti- 
mating current employment. In these States, local 
offices contact informants believed to be representa- 
tive of farmers, workers, or crew leaders, or who ac- 
count for or know about a substantial part of the area’s 
employment, or who are readily available in the 
course of regular local office operations. 

Informants include growers, processors, association 
officials, labor camp managers, crew leaders, and 
workers. Contacts with informed nonfarm persons 
such as farm machinery and fertilizer dealers, bank- 
ers, ministers, school officials, and county agents are 
also used. Local office placement, order, clearance, 
and other records are used to supplement the infor- 
mation obtained through personal contacts. 

Two types of data are collected by informal samp- 
ling. One consists of opinions furnished by inform- 
ants about employment in a particular crop activity 
for an entire agricultural area. These opinions are 
adjusted in the light of experience to arrive at final 
employment estimates. The other type consists of 
information about employment and acreage on spe- 
cific farms. Usually these farms approximate a cross 
section of all farm employers in the area. The col- 
lected employment data, therefore, can be inflated 
io area totals. 

Some local offices start with a preliminary employ- 
iment estimate based on data from previous years, 
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WISCONSIN STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Please read the following message carefully. It is not necessary for 
you to come to the office. - 


We are again in need of male and female workers for food pro- 
cessing and agricultural work. 


Please answer the questions on the attached card and return it to our 
office as soon as possible. 


DIS nick ccca. ay aaanaie: cana aw eaiease tak wceus ale Sees hance Aa dae 
Manager 
SEASONAL SURVEY CARD 
Applicant's Oce 
Name Code 





This card may be used to mail a reply. No postage is required. Check 
appropriate spaces below, enter the address and telephone number where 
you can be reached. Sign and mail card promptly. 


1. I will be available for: 


Pea Pack [J Corn Pack [J 
Beet Pack B 
2. I will accept field work [j saint. ee 
3. Ican work: Day Shift 5 Night Shift [ Either one [J 
4. 


I can furnish my own transportation fy’ 


5. Name of company preferred 


a ee ee ewe 


WSES 206A 3-54 20M 











This double postcard, used in Wisconsin to survey the available 
supply of workers for certain field activities and food 
procesing work, also affords a means of estimating the 
expected employment of local seasonal workers. 


secondary sources, and preseason contacts with grow- 
ers. As the season progresses, informal sampling is 
used to make current adjustments in the preliminary 
estimates. One State reported special in-season sys- 
tematic sampling surveys are made at irregular inter- 
vals to obtain employment estimates. These estimates 
are adjusted currently by informal sampling and 
judgment as the season progresses. 


Refinement of Employment Data 


Separating seasonal from nonseasonal employment.—Local 
offices collecting data by interviewing employers may 
ask for figures covering seasonal hired workers only. 
In most cases, however, they obtain total employment 
in each crop activity. 

How do the local offices eliminate regular hired 
workers, farm operators, and unpaid family members 
from their estimates to arrive at seasonal hired em- 
ployment? Many States reported that seasonal hired 
workers are employed only in specific crop activities 
and can be distinguished on this basis. Other States 
rely on the Census of Agriculture or on contacts with 
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farmers to determine the number or proportion of 
nonseasonal and family workers. This figure is then 
subtracted from the overall employment estimate to 
derive seasonal hired employment. 

Local office records are sufficiently detailed in a 
few areas to provide estimates of the number of year- 
round employees. Some States can distinguish regular 
workers by their occupations or method of payment. 
Often, the origin of farm workers is a clue to whether 
they are hired seasonally or on a year-round basis. 

Date of employment estimates.—States prepare employ- 
ment estimates as of the last normal workday of each 
semimonthly report period. Many local offices collect 
all the data for their estimates on the very date 
selected as the last normal workday. In offices where 
data collection extends over several days, informants 
are usually asked to furnish information only for the 
report date. Some offices collect data continuously 
in the course of normal operations. These offices 
adjust the collected information in the light of their 
experience and judgment to reflect conditions as of 
the reference date. 

Additional complications are introduced when the 
last normal workdays for different localities or crops 
in the same agricultural reporting area do not coin- 
cide. In such cases, the last normal workday of the 
most important crop or locality is usually selected as 
the area report date. 


Expected Employment of Seasonal Hired Workers 


Besides estimating current employment, State agen- 
cies are called on for estimates of “‘expected employ- 
ment.” This term is used in BES reports to mean 
the supply of workers expected to be available and 
employed in a particular crop activity. For example, 
there may be 1,000 women and youths available in 
an area only for the strawberry harvest plus 300 men 
who pick strawberries in season and who also are 
available for arduous work in the cucumber harvest. 
In this case, the expected employment for strawberries 
in the early summer would be 1,300, but in the late 
summer when cucumbers are harvested, the expected 
employment would be 300. 

Preseason forecasts of expected employment are 
made by States for planning farm labor recruitment 
operations, particularly where interstate labor is in- 
volved. In areas which use foreign workers, States 
make a preseason analysis showing the need for sea- 
sonal farm labor balanced against expected employ- 
ment.’ This analysis is used as a basis for certifying 
the number of foreign workers needed. 

The difficulties of forecasting farm labor supply de- 
pend on the complexities of the individual farm labor 
market. Where all seasonal workers are recruited by 
the public employment office, experience may provide 
a clue to the number of workers who can be obtained. 
On the other hand, where large numbers of local and 
migrant workers from various sources obtain farm 
jobs outside of employment service channels, the 


3 Validation of Foreign Worker Needs in Seasonal Agricultural Activities 
(ES-229), EMPLOYMENT SECURITY MANUAL, Part III, 6000-6199. 
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difficulty in arriving at independent estimates of 
workers from each source can readily be imagined. 

Basically, five different methods of estimating ex- 
pected employment may be identified: (1) Worker 
and crew leader contacts, (2) projections from the pre- 
ceding year’s employment, (3) contacts with growers, 
(4) use of local office records, and (5) survey of camps 
and other available housing. 

Worker contacts—One way of estimating how many 
workers are expected to be available from local 
sources is to maintain a register of persons who have 
accepted work in the activity in the past. Applicants 
whose occupational codes indicate they may be 
experienced in this kind of work and new entrants in 
the labor force, such as high school graduates with 
rural backgrounds, may be added to the list. If the 
nature of the work is such that vacationing school 
youths are used, the high school students may be 
registered before the school term ends. The Employ- 
ment Service may screen the list by postcard, letter, 
or telephone contact before the agricultural season 
starts to firm up its estimates of available workers. 

This is the estimating procedure used in a small 
number of agricultural reporting areas, notably in 
Wisconsin and Minnesota. In Minnesota reply 
postcards are mailed to persons on the local office list, 
along with a letter describing the nature of the work, 
dates of employment, wage rates, and other job 
information. Wisconsin uses a similar plan with a 
double postcard. Neither State reported how high 
the response ratio is, but the method works successfully 
since workers who are interested in obtaining jobs 
have an incentive to return the mail questionnaire. 


Interviews With Crew Leaders 


In areas where the practice is to hire local seasonal 
workers in crews, interviews with local crew leaders 
are an economical way of arriving at an estimate of 
the local supply. A new amendment to Public Law 
78, requiring consultation with workers as well as 
employers concerning the supply of labor, is expected 
to result in more contacts of this type in areas where 
foreign workers are employed. 

Three States referred to preseason contacts with 
nonlocal crew leaders as a partial source of information 
on the number of interstate workers available. Other 
States obtain essentially the same information, not 
directly from crew leaders, but indirectly through 
interstate clearance or from large employers and farm 
associations who do their own recruiting. 

Preceding year’s employment figures—The majority of 
areas use employment trends in previous years for 
projecting expected employment in the current season. 
The preceding year’s data may be taken from the in- 
season farm labor reports or from office records. 

Methods of adjusting data from the past to the 
current year are informal in most States with primary 
emphasis on the employment outlook in competing 
nonagricultural activities within the same labor- 
market area. Where migrant workers are employed, 
the State may consider the outlook in areas of origin 
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of workers as well. Adjustments in expected supply 
are based on consultations with farmers and farm 
associations in some cases. Preseason clearance activi- 
ties among States also provide information for adjust- 
ing the past year’s employment figures. Employment 
service records, particularly applicant files, are some- 
times used as a further clue to changes in labor 
supply. 

Very often the adjustment from the base period to 
the future is made in the light of the production out- 
look. For some crop activities, the supply of labor 
from local sources and the migratory stream is 
assumed to be relatively elastic. That is, an increase 
of production is believed to attract more workers and 
changes in requirements are equivalent to changes in 
supply. This would be true for types of farmwork for 
which the supply of labor available is greater than 
demand. 

Contacts with growers.—Employer sources of informa- 
tion on the expected labor supply are used mainly in 
places where a few large growers, farm associations, 
or processors handle employment for a particular crop. 
For example, in the Connecticut Valley area of 
Massachusetts and Connecticut, the shade tobacco 
growers’ association has useful information on the 
number of local and nonlocal workers it expects to 
be able to recruit. In some areas of Nebraska, Wyo- 
ming, and Idaho, sugar-beet companies are important 
sources of information on the availability of interstate 
migrants. In most cases, however, employer contacts 
are used only in combination with other methods to 
avoid possible underestimation of labor supply. 

Local office records.—Since the BES farm labor report- 
ing program is closely related to farm placement 
operations, employer records, applicant files, orders, 
clearance records, and migratory worker employment 
records are used as a partial source in predicting the 
farm labor supply. Of these, the most commonly 
mentioned are the preceding year’s clearance records 
which can be useful as an indication of the volume of 
nonlocal employment. 


Management Control Records 


In Utah, management control records are the basic 
source for estimating expected employment of local 
and migratory workers. ‘These records consist of 
detailed information concerning crops, acreage, and 
monthly employment of individual farms compiled in 
the course of employer visits.‘ 

As the Annual Worker Plan is introduced more 
widely, it is expected to be useful in estimating the 
number of scheduled crews with work commitments 
in an area. 

Surveys of camps and other available housing.—In situa- 
tions where a limited amount of housing is available 
‘or migrants, the number of interstate and intrastate 
workers can usually be estimated by interviewing the 
operators of farm labor camps. In Oregon, for ex- 
ample, a complete survey of available housing facili- 


‘Organization and Management Control Program for Agriculture,” E. C. 
lowe, EMPLOYMENT SECURITY REVIEW, March 19852, p. 11. 
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ties was made recently and is kept up to date each 
year. In the northern Shenandoah Valley of Vir- 
ginia, the employment of migratory workers in the 
apple harvest is determined before the season starts, 
in part from preseason commitments of Florida crews 
and the available supply of quarters for migrant fami- 
lies. The leading proponent of this method is Florida 
where farm placement personnel gauge out-of-area 
supply from camp records and the housing available 
on growers’ quarters. 


Problems of Estimating Expected Labor Supply 


There are many difficult technical problems in esti- 
mating the supply of temporary farmworkers expected 
to be available and employed, particularly in areas 
where migrants flow through in search of suitable 
work without systematic, preseason arrangements. 
The survey did not deal with all these problems. 

One problem which States were asked to discuss is 
that of distributing the expected supply of workers 
among concurrent activities. For example, if an area 
expects to require workers simultaneously for harvest- 
ing green beans, lima beans, sweet corn, and cucum- 
bers and for seed corn detasseling, how does the an- 
alyst predict before the season starts how many workers 
will be employed in each activity? 

Several States replied that requirements govern. 
This implies that workers are considered interchange- 
able among several crops and the differences in 
employment estimates merely reflect differences in 
requirements. 

In other States, the characteristics of workers is an 
indication of the crops for which they are available. 
In the above example, local school youth might be 
considered as available for seed corn detasseling, adult 
males and females might work in green beans and 
lima beans, while southern migrants might be used 
for sweet corn and cucumbers. In the majority of 
cases, States refer to employment patterns in prior 
years combined with advance information on the 
recruitment of interstate and intrastate crews for 
specified activities. 

Another problem considered in the survey is the 
variability of supply from one half-month period to 
another. In many areas, reports show that labor 
supply fluctuates with the pattern of crop activity. 
This assumes that, as the need for workers tapers off, 
some withdraw from the work force or migrate to 
other areas, 


In other States, seasonal adjustments in expected 
supply are based on the employment patterns of 
workers taking into account such factors as the 
opening and closing dates of school and dates when 
certain competing agricultural and nonagricultural 
employment becomes active. For example, a report 
may show that 1,000 workers are expected to thin and 
chop sugar beets in the first half of June, but the 
number is expected to drop off sharply in the second 
half when strawberry harvesting in a nearby area 
begins attracting workers away from sugar beets. 
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A third problem discussed in the survey is the 
reconciliation of employment concepts. It often 
happens that the requirements for seasonal workers 
represent the number of different individuals needed for 
a crop activity while the supply is expressed in terms 
of an average number of workers expected to be avail- 
able on a normal day. Since turnover and absentee- 
ism are usually very high among seasonal farmworkers, 
the difference between demand and supply in such 
reports may be considerable. However, this differ- 
ence is due to conceptual problems and does not 
necessarily reflect an actual shortage of workers. 

A few States make adjustments in either require- 
ments or supply figures to bring them in line with each 
other. In other States, both supply and demand are 
expressed in terms of average employment so that the 
problem does not arise. 


State Experiments With New Methods 


Farm labor market analysis is still in a develop- 
mental stage. The variety of methods used in presea- 
son and in-season collection and organization of data 
is due not only to the varied employment situations, 
but also reflects local experimentation. 

Of considerable importance is the emergence of 
systematic methods of collecting data based on prob- 
ability samples. In addition to Louisiana, the State 
of Washington is experimenting with the use of sys- 

6 “Estimating Seasonal Employment by Source,”’ Donald Rosenoff, EM- 
PLOYMENT SECURITY REVIEW, March 1956, p. 27. 

6 **Estimating the Need and Supply of Hired Seasonal Farm Workers, Bald- 


win County, Alabama,”’ U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment 
Security, April 1955. 


tematic sample methods in some areas.° Arizona and 
Wyoming recently have drawn up plans for testing 
methods of collecting farm labor data on a systematic 
sampling basis. The work being done along this line 
is the most promising new approach for farm employ- 
ment estimating. 

The use of questionnaires and interview schedules 
for collection of data is another promising develop- 
ment. In addition to the postcard mail questionnaire 
method of surveying the potential farm labor supply 
in Minnesota and Wisconsin, Georgia and Tennessee 
use interview schedules adapted from the Baldwin 
County study ® for preseason contacts with farmers. 

Efforts to improve factors useful in estimating em- 
ployment by the man-day requirements method were 
reported. Some States now send their local offices 
compilations of production and employment data ob- 
tained from the Census, agricultural statistics, and 
other sources to assist in the preparation of reports. 


Other noteworthy experiments are the method of 
estimating migratory worker employment based on 
available housing in Florida and the use of data ob- 
tained as a byproduct of prevailing wage surveys to 
“shore up” employment estimates in Texas. 

The survey of State methods revealed that further 
work needs to be done in the clarification of reporting 
concepts, preparation of technical handbooks for 
local office use, introduction of statistical controls in 
State offices, use of operating reports as a basis for 
employment estimates, and the simplification of 
reporting instructions. 


Employment Security 


As a Career 


By JAMES V. DOUCET 
Deputy Regional Director 


Region IX, Denver 


Excerpts from a speech presented at the Annual Convention of the Wyoming Chapter, IAPES, November 10, 1955 


HEN I was offered the opportunity to talk with 

you, I took the liberty of suggesting that I try to 
develop some ideas about the potentialities we in the 
employment security program have. So I am going 
to give you a few thoughts about the career opportuni- 
ties available in this program. 

Perhaps an appropriate starting place would be a 
recognition of the noble profession to which we are 
all attached. We employees of the employment se- 
curity program are engaged in a humanitarian work. 
By that I mean that each of us—in his own way — 
directs his efforts for the betterment of mankind. We 
don’t produce and sell a physical commodity like the 
carpenter or the grocer. We don’t concoct salves and 
medicines like the druggist. Our medium is one of 
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intangibles. We deal with human emotions, per- 
sonalities, and human destinies. Can you appreciate 
that human destinies are involved every time we make 
a status determination, every time we make a job 
referral, every time we give a counseling interview, 
every time we make a claims determination, every 
time we file a wage slip? 

In our day-to-day jobs we serve as doctors and 
medical technicians in maintaining the economic 
health of the communities in which we work. If you 
haven’t previously thought of yourselves as being 
connected with a profession as important as that of 
doctors of medicine, let me try to give some sub- 
stance to the thought that you make up the medical 
corps responsible for combating the disease of un- 
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employment. I see a number of similarities between 
our work and that of the medical profession. Just to 
cite a few for illustrative purposes, these similarities 
come to mind. 

First, medical science has had to develop all kinds 
of instruments for assisting in the diagnosis of physical 
and mental illness, such as thermometers, cardio- 
graphs, and X-ray machines. In our program we 
have had to develop methods of determining economic 
health. I suggest that our job of taking temperature 
readings and the blood pressure of the general econ- 
omy represents as complex a problem as that con- 
fronted by medical science. 

The type of analysis we have to make does not lend 
itself to instrument measurement. Nonetheless, we 
have used a scientific approach to the problem, and 
through our labor market analyses and statistical re- 
porting program we have devised a way of keeping 
our finger on the pulse of the economy. Along with 
other agencies of Government, our program produces 
economic indicators which serve a vital purpose in 
planning national programs to promote conditions of 
maximum production, employment, and purchasing 
power. 


Recent Years Have Brought Change 


If you stop to realize that up until a few years ago 
the only knowledge we had about employment, un- 
employment, occupations, and industries came out 
of the census taken every 10 years, and compare the 
knowledge we currently have about the work force, 
you will share my pride in being attached to the 
employment security program. Our program has 
filled a long enduring vacuum in available knowledge 
regarding the economic health of the Nation. 

Despite the progress we have made in becoming 
diagnosticians of the economic health, we, like medical 
science, are not yet satisfied with our efforts. We are 
constantly striving to improve our techniques and our 
data. In this connection, the new requirement for 
reporting claimant characteristics is intended to 
give us further knowledge about the disease of 
unemployment. 

Second, to make another comparison, I see a simi- 
larity between psychiatric consultation and our coun- 
seling program. In the medical field, persons with 
emotional problems are treated by psychiatrists. 
Their difficulties are analyzed with the standard 
props of a dark, quiet room, a battery of tests, and a 
couch. Our stage setting is different, but in a coun- 
seling interview we use the same scientific approach 
as the psychiatrist, use somewhat similar tests, probe 
into personalities and human behavior, analyze the 
same type of intangible human factors, and give quite 
similar advice to our clients. Beyond any question, 
in my mind, the role of a counselor has equally 
important implications to human destinies as the role 
of a psychiatrist. 

For a third comparison of our responsibilities with 
those of a doctor, let me mention the doctor’s role in 
detecting cases of contagious diseases. You have all 
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seen the bright-colored cards displayed on residences 
where a person with a contagious disease is confined. 
Can you see the same similarity in our responsibility 
for detecting and identifying areas of serious unem- 
ployment? We have set up an area classification sys- 
tem to detect communities where the cancer of un- 
employment is of serious proportions, and where 
remedial medicine is required. Our designation of 
an area as group D, E, or F is equivalent to the bright- 
colored card used by the doctor, with a significant 
difference: The doctor’s poster warns the public 
away; our designation serves to flag a community for 
certain types of economic medicine which can be 
dispensed. 

A fourth comparison I might draw is the sim- 
ilarity of the medical diagnosis and treatment of 
disease and the type of diagnosis and treatment we 
engage in when an employer suffers from personnel 
problems. Through our industry services program 
we are able to help an employer diagnose the causes of 
his personnel problems and to plan a course of reme- 
dial action. We can help him ascertain the causes of 
high turnover, absenteeism, and employee dissatis- 
faction. We can help him analyze his job require- 
ments, prepare a staffing schedule, and develop the 
types of preselection tests which will better assure him 
the kinds of workers who will perform most effectively 
for him. In short, we are able to help him diagnose 
and treat his personnel management ills. 

These comparisons do not exhaust all the similari- 
ties that come to mind between the job we do and the 
work done by the medical profession. But they may 
serve to support my lack of modesty in considering our 
program responsibilities as being in the same pro- 
fessional category as the medical sciences. 

If my comparisons have convinced you that we de- 
serve to consider ourselves professional types of work- 
ers, let me next point out some of the potentials for 
job satisfaction and personal development which are 
available to us as staff members of the employment 
security program. 

From my observations, a person choosing a career 
usually looks for a job with these three questions in 
mind: 

1. Will I get job satisfaction from my work? 

2. Will I have security? 

3. Is there opportunity for advancement in my 
employment? 

Each of you may have other factors which are 
important in your personal consideration of a career 
job. But, the questions I posed will almost invar ably 
occur oeach of you. Therefore, suppose we make an 
examination of what the employment security pro- 
gram offers against each of these questions. 

On the first question—about job satisfaction—lI 
can’t see any but an affirmative answer. What 
greater satisfaction can there be than the elation that 
comes from serving and helping our neighbors? 
Whether its the girl preparing a benefit check ‘for 
mailing to a claimant, or an interviewer verifying a 
placement, or a statistical clerk making a report which 
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will eventually end up as an economic indicator in the 
hands of the President’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visers—each and every employee of the Commission 
is doing a humanitarian task. 

From my own experience as an interviewer in a 
local office, I can remember the satisfaction I felt 
every time I sent a job seeker out with a referral card. 
After 20 years, I can still recall specific instances when 
a job referral I made restored a man to the dignity of 
a provider for his family. A doctor who has given a 
deathly sick patient a new lease on life can’t possibly 
have any more personal satisfaction in his accomplish- 
ment than you people working in this program derive 
from your work. 

Now, do you have security? Again, the answer is 
affirmative. First of all, a requirement for obtaining 
Federal funds to operate the program calls for a merit 
system of personnel administration. Second, you are 
connected with a program that is looked upon as 
being a principal factor in the Government’s recog- 
nized responsibility to promote the general welfare 
of the people. 

President Eisenhower and Secretary Mitchell have 
given vigorous support to efforts designed to expand 
and improve the employment security program. 
The administration isn’t thinking about curtailing the 
program, but rather about extending its benefits to 
more people. In addition, you are in a program that 
has an essential role no matter what economic con- 
ditions prevail. In a period of depressed business, we 
_ are busy paying unemployment insurance benefits; 
when business is thriving we are busy filling jobs. 

I can’t think of an organization that is exclusively 
staffed with white-collar workers which has as wide 
a variety of interesting jobs as you find in this employ- 
ment security program. Whether you like to work 
with people, with office machines, or with figures and 
forms, there are jobs in the classification plan which 
require your talents. 


There are promotional lines from the bottom up, 
if you want to exert the effort to develop your abilities. 
Promotions must be earned, however, because they 
don’t come for the asking. The individual who does 
his job a little better than the next fellow is the one 
who comes to mind when a promotional vacancy 
occurs. He may be a claimstaker who consistently 
gets accurate and adequate information on his inter- 
views. She may be a statistical clerk who shows 
imagination and observes what industries are laying 
off workers in order that she may report more ade- 
quately about the sources of unemployment in the 
area. Or, he may be a field auditor who suggests 
simplified forms and procedures which will make his 
job more effective and efficient. 

Opportunity is available for the employee who 
works with an objective, who acquires training that 
will equip him for a better job, who shows imagination 
and initiative, who has ideas, and who isn’t afraid of 
responsibility. 

Let me mention two other points of interest when 
you evaluate your career in the employment security 
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program. The first is that you aren’t in a one-estab- 
lishment organization. The Commission has opera- 
tions in every major population center of the State, 
so you have some geographical flexibility in your as- 
signments. The second is that the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security national office looks to State 
agencies as a source for staff whenever vacancies 
occur. Practically all of the Denver regional office 
staff came from State agencies. Many of the Bureau 
staff in Washington also came from State agencies. 

May I conclude by saying that I hope all of you 
now—or some day in the future—will share with me 
the feeling that you have chosen a fine field in which 
to work. Because it is a fine field, I am sure you will 
want to continue to give it the best of your service as 
the record shows you have in the past. 





GUIDANCE AND NATIONAL POLIcy 
(Continued from page 16) 


step is being taken to develop fully this manpower 
resource for both the human values involved and the 
contribution which handicapped workers can make 
to the Nation’s strength. 

The Department of Labor’s concern for the em- 
ployment problems of older workers is evidenced by 
the concentrated effort being put forth in their 
behalf. A Departmental Coordinator for Older 
Worker Programs has been appointed. Studies are 
currently being conducted on hiring policies and 
practices, characteristics of unemployed older work- 
ers, the effects of intensive counseling and placement 
services, pension costs as a barrier to employment, 
provisions in union contracts, and comparative pro- 
ductivity. We hope that many of the findings in this 
year’s research will be integrated into program services 
in ensuing years. 

Among the techniques which we are exploring is an 
intensive interview involving a detailed analysis of 
work history, training and education, physical capaci- 
ties, interests, and attitudes and their relationship to 
jobs for which older workers may be fully qualified 
or may qualify for through minimal training. Supple- 
mentary diagnosis would involve analysis of social 
and economic factors and of aptitudes through testing. 

In the latter respect, research is being conducted by 
the Bureau of Employment Security to explore the 
relationship between aptitude test performance and 
job performance of the older worker; specifically, to 
determine the applicability of the GENERAL APTITUDE 
Test Battery to older workers. 

The use of group guidance methods with the older 
worker is also being investigated. This technique 
seems to be especially adaptable to meet certain of 
the needs of the older worker; to feel that his kind of 
problem is shared by many in the same circumstances; 
to compare experiences; to receive morale-lifting 
advice. In improving job skills and employment 
opportunities for our senior citizens, we are also 
working toward the Department’s objective of helping 
to alleviate occupational shortages and expanding the 
skills of the work force. 
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It CAN Be Good... 


Housing for Migratory Fie Piolicns 


By HORACE L. ARMENT 
Manager, Ontario Local Office 


Oregon Unemployment Compensation Commission 


HE need for farm housing in this area did not 

become acute until after World War II. Follow- 
ing the opening of the Owyhee reclamation project 
in 1935, settlers were busy clearing the land of sage- 
brush, constructing homes and farm buildings. The 
older portions of the valleys were principally planted 
to hay, grain, pasture, field corn, and other crops not 
requiring extensive hand labor. The Farm Housing 
Administration built a permanent type of farm labor 
camp at Nyssa, the center of the sugar beet industry 
and maintained spike tent camps in the outlying areas 
during the peak of the growing season. 

During World War II, the War Food Administra- 
tion took over the farm labor problem. Additional 
tent camps were provided for Mexican nationals, 
prisoners of war, Navajo Indians, Jamaicans, relo- 
cated Japanese-Americans in various combinations 
and rotations. The old CCC camps at Ontario and 
Sunset Valley were used for housing. This labor was 
engaged principally in the sugar beet industry. 

The transplanted Japanese-Americans gave great 
impetus to the growing of high-cash row crops in 
addition to sugar beets—crops such as early potatoes, 
onions, sweet corn, and strawberries, which require 
large amounts of hand labor in cultivation and 
harvesting. 

In 1943, the Malheur Farm Labor Sponsoring As- 
sociation was formed to certify, recruit, and house 
seasonal farm labor. After the war, this organization 
soon realized the need for a definite program to 
provide adequate housing for seasonal migratory farm 
workers. 


Competition Entered the Picture 


Conditions had changed. No longer were farm 
workers available under the grim conditions of a war 
agency. Labor was free to come and go. Compe- 
tition for workers entered the picture. Wages, 
working conditions, and, above all, housing became 
major factors in attracting and keeping adequate 
workers. No labor pool existed in the area so migra- 
tory labor seemed the only answer. 

Because housing was the major problem, the asso- 
ciation undertook a long-range program. The mem- 
bers assessed themselves $1 per acre of all crops grown, 
to finance and set in motion this important plan. 
This was later reduced to an assessment for row crops 
only. An intensive campaign for members was 
organized. The campsite in Vale was purchased in 
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1943, that at Adrian in 1946, and at Ontario in 1951. 
All these sites were supplied with 14- x 14-foot squad 
tents over wooden frames. Most were loaned from 
the old War Food Administration. In addition, 
several surplus CCC buildings were purchased for the 
Vale and Adrian camps. 

To further the program and improve the housing, 
all the rentals and assessments not used in maintain- 
ing the camps were used to build permanent-type 
housing to replace the tent frames as rapidly as money 
became available. 


In addition to these sources of revenue, the Potato 
Growers Association has been allocating to the camp 
fund its portion of money collected by a 1%-cent tax 
on each 100 pounds of potatoes marketed after the 
adoption of the Oregon potato marketing law of 1949. 
This amounted to $5,000 last year for new buildings. 

Gradually the old and expendable is being replaced 
by the new and permanent. Old furniture is being 
continually replaced with new and better. 


The following status report for 1955 is typical of the 
progress and sound management being exercised and 
is taken verbatim from the camp report. 


Malheur (Adrian) Camp—nine tent frames, 12- x 14-foot, 
were converted into cabins. The interiors were finished and 
the exteriors of four cabins were improved. At the end of the 
year, 10 additional tent frames were in the process of being 
converted. 

Ontario Camp—four 16- x 16-foot cabins were constructed. 
Concrete floors for four more cabins were run, with plans for 
actual construction in the spring of 1956. 

Vale Camp—one outbuilding constructed. 

The tent frames at the Malheur and Ontario camps will be 
completely converted to cabins in 1956. 

Additional garbage cans and stoves were purchased. 

A power mower was purchased to keep grass and weeds down 
around cabins. 

A program for replacement of mattresses. 

All camps need to be regraveled and plans formulated toward 
landscaping the camps. 


Housing and rents from each camp: 


Malheur (Adrian): Per week 
ee I Sn ae alan haga ass 0a ate $2. 50 
SO Coy Bree BORO ac op ee ce ee ees 4. 50 
GRRE SAN aa a i ES pews is. ss 7. 00 
Ontario: 
a ios oe es RA) chic we'd 3. 50 
13 comes, 10+ & IG-000 SF i 5. 00 
ae ieee or ee eee 7. 00 
Vale: 
IE io sows a ikcg a RK Oa we eas 2. 50 
DN II ot co. hice Wield Na deem 2. 50 
BP Cabins, 16- B 164000. od Oe 5. 00 
2 Pe 5 OIE CO a nei wi ales A big wee 3. 50 
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Typical of the recently constructed housing units for farm 
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All the cabins and tents are furnished with stoves, 
beds, mattresses, tables, chairs, and iceboxes. In 
addition, electricity and water are furnished. Ade- 
quate laundry facilities, shower rooms and toilets are 
centrally located and supplied with hot water at no 
additional cost to the tenants. 

During 1955, a total of 588 migrants were registered 
at the three camps. The camps not only provide 
good housing; they also operate at a profit. The net 
operating profit for 1955 was $4,821.75. All of this 
net, plus the Potato Association assignments and the 
sponsoring membership dues, is put back into the 
enterprise to improve the housing. 


No Easy Task 


While the accomplishments of the association have 
been remarkable, the ends achieved were not easily 
come by. The principal obstacle has been the in- 
difference of some farmers themselves to associate 
and contribute to the program. In this respect the 
enterprise may have been too successful. Users of 
labor take it as a matter of course. We hear the 
remark, ‘‘I get all the labor I need, so why should I 
pay for it?” or “I paid my dues last year, but Joe 
Doaks who never has been a member got just as much 
labor outof the camp as I did.” The answer, of course, 
is that the nonmembers are carried by those who do 
participate. 

Nevertheless, the whole program is an example of 
what can be done. The most measurable and striking 
accomplishment of the association is that from 
nothing in 1943, the camps and physical assets have 
grown to a value of some $80,000 in 1955. Among 
the more important results have been the supplying 
of adequate labor and the encouragement of farmers, 
growers, and processors to produce more and higher 
cash-value crops. 

A tribute to the good housing and the success of the 
program came from Dr. David Sencer. He and 
Dr. James Hitzrot, with their staff of 16 attendants, 
conducted an examination and fact-finding program 
for the Oregon Board of Health and the Idaho 
Department of Health. To quote Dr. Sencer, “The 
cleanliness we find here in these camps is a real credit 
to the community. There’s less sickness among the 
migrants and all-round better living * * * the area 
is unusual, the migrants come back to work here as 
many as 6 or 7 years in a row. Some of them work 
for 6 months out of the year here.” 

One of the assistants added, ““The fact that the 
cottages here are very clean probably accounts for 
the higher health standards.’’ 


Coming in August... 
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In-Service Training 


for Professional Employees 


O TRAIN or not to train is not the question. 

We always have training with us wherever we 
have a supervisor-employee situation. The cost is 
there whether the employee’s training is planned 
efficiently or whether he is allowed to learn as best 
he can by the trial and error method. 

Any agency which operates through a number. of 
local offices scattered over a wide area encounters 
serious problems in the establishment of an effective 
in-service training program. When the jobs to be 
performed are professional in nature and the knowledge 
and skills for professional competency must be ac- 
quired after the employee is hired, the problems are 
multiplied. This seems to be especially true in 
employment security agencies. 


Academic Courses Are Few 


Few, if any, academic preparatory courses are 
available, yet many employees from many offices 
must be trained to operate uniformly according to 
high standards of proficiency. Their training cannot 
be completed in any brief course but must be con- 
tinued over a long period of time through competent 
on-the-job supervision. Few agencies face training 
problems more serious than these. 

The training of new interviewers poses additional 
problems. Since, in many States, more than one 
new interviewer is seldom hired at the same time, 
formal training is not feasible even for basic training, 
yet the new employee must be absorbed into complex 
operations as quickly as possible. While it is a recog- 
nized principle that supervisors are responsible for 
the training of their subordinates, the training of indi- 
viduals by individual supervisors is an expensive 
proposition and poses many difficulties. 

Some supervisors enjoy training and seemingly 
have a natural ability to train subordinates effectively. 
Others resent having to take time from “more im- 
portant” facets of their work. They frequently resort 
to providing the new employee with material to read 
or if they “‘instruct,”’ they try to hurry up the process 
by hours of rapid fire explanations which bombard 
the ears of the trainee and leave his eyes glazed with 
weariness and confusion. ‘Too much and too difficult 
material is often presented so the trainee becomes ill 
with “mental” indigestion. 

We can improve the ability of supervisors to do an 
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By LOIS H. DAVIS 
Employment Security Training Technician 
Washington Employment Security Department 


effective job of training their subordinates by training 
them to train. But even when this has been accom- 
plished many problems remain. 

Central training has its advantages and disadvan- 
tages. Central training of 10 new employees can 
save the time of 9 instructors and can assure that all 
10 trainees receive identical instruction with uniform 
interpretations of the material. The central session 
instructor, selected for his ability to train others and 
given time to prepare his materials and his presenta- 
tion, certainly should be able to produce the most 
acceptable results for the time and money expended. 

However, central sessions are not the entire solution 
to all training problems. For one thing, a central 
session cannot be held every time a new interviewer 
is hired, and, for another, where central sessions for 
basic training are the practice, the trainee’s super- 
visor is too frequently left out of the picture so that 
all training stops when the central session has been 
attended. 


The Sequential Training Course 


In the Washington Department of Employment 
Security, central training sessions have been approved 
almost since the beginning of the agency. ‘Training 
has always been accorded all the importance any 
training-minded individual could desire. The Staff 
Development Section was organized in 1947 with a 
supervisor and two training officers (UI and ES), and 
the task of setting up an effective training program 
was begun. Eventually it became clear that the 
principal objective of the training program should be 
the establishment of a required sequential training 
course which would coordinate local office and central 
training with work assignments to carry a new 
employee progressively through all phases of basic 
operations to a final professional status. 

There were many problems to be overcome: some 
have already been mentioned. Since localized formal 
training was out of the question, it was necessary for 
local offices to give sufficient initial training to put 
new employees to work until a central session could 
be arranged. ‘Two central sessions were planned to 
be spaced at least a month apart. Thus, the trainee’s 
local office preparation became divided into three 
phases—preceding, between, and following the two central 
sessions. 
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For central sessions to attain maximum effective- 
ness, it is desirable for all participants to have com- 
parable backgrounds and training and work experi- 
ence. Thus, among the first problems to be met were 
(a) how much initia] training should the local office 
give and in what subjects, (6) what should the new 
interviewer’s first work assignment be, and (c) how 
could the problem of supervisory time and prepara- 
tion for training be minimized? 


Training Employment Interviewers 


Steps toward the solution of these problems began 
with the decision that because so many placement 
operations hinge on knowledge gained in the applica- 
tion process, initial work assignments of employment 
interviewers should in all cases be the completion of 
work applications. The second step was the prepara- 
tion of prescribed training materials for use of local 
office instructors. These would reduce to a minimum 
the amount of time needed for training of new inter- 
viewers and would provide the trainee with minimum 
essential knowledge preparing him to start working. 
This step would help to avoid the confusion and dis- 
couragement which comes from too much and too 
difficult training given too soon after employment. 


Introduction to the Agency 


Naturally, the first step in any employee’s training 
is his introduction to the agency. Orientation of ES 
interviewers is followed by study of two training units, 
the “Fundamentals of the DicrionARY oF OecuPa- 
TIONAL TiTLEs”’ and the Fundamentals of the Applica- 
tion Process. Both are of the study-followed-by-dis- 
cussion type. 

“Fundamentals of DOT, Volumes I and II” re- 
quires about 14 hours for completion. It covers the 
meaning of occupational qualification; identification 
of base, alternate, related, and classification titles; and 
the significance of code numbers and their relation to 
occupational qualification. 

“Fundamentals of the Application Process’ pro- 
vides only simple directions with scripts of interviews for 
practice in recording information on the work appli- 
cation form. This package requires 10 to 12 hours. 
At indicated intervals in each of the study guides, the 
trainee takes his workbook to his supervisor who 
checks his answers and gives other instruction neces- 
sary. The supervisor is cautioned to avoid the more 
complex aspects of the process until the trainee has 
had time to absorb and put into practice the instruc- 
tions contained in the study guide. 


First Work Experience 


Following study of the training units, a new inter- 
viewer must have a minimum of 40 hours completing 
work applications to crystallize what he has learned 
and to give him experience in dealing with appli- 
cants. The first applications are selected for their 
relative simplicity, the supervisor makes himself avail- 
able for consultation at any moment, and all work 
products are carefully reviewed with the trainee. 
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Before any trainee attends his first central session, he 
must have been on the job at least 1 month. After 
completing 40 hours of work applications, the trainee’s 
work assignments may be adjusted to the press of local 
office operations. He may assist at the reception desk 
or may be assigned to inside placement operations 
under close supervision. In fact, this variety of assign- 
ments and the minimum of training necessary for 
them provide excellent preparation for participation 
in central session discussion. 


Central Sessions 


The first central session of 40 hours is primarily 
devoted to the more complex aspects of the applica- 
tion process—the use of other types of titles in Volume 
I, DOT; the uses of Volume II and Part IV of the 
DOT; the principles of occupational classification; 
recognition of need for employment counseling; 
interviewing techniques; and oral interviewing dem- 
onstrations. 

Between the two central sessions, the trainee will 
have at least 40 more hours of completing work 
applications for practice on what he has learned in 
his first central session, Then a minimum of 16— 
preferably 40—hours of work in placement activities 
are prescribed to prepare him for intelligent partici- 
pation from his own experience in the second central 
session discussion. 

This second central session of 32 hours is held 4 to 5 
weeks after the first. It covers the total placement 
process, including occupational relationships and the 
matching process in file selection, final selection, 
referral and verification, the use of tests in placement, 
order taking with oral demonstrations, special order 
taking situations, and clearance activities. Further 
training in the use of Part IV of the DOT is also 
provided in the matching of entry applicants with 
orders for entry workers. 

Following the second central session, the trainee 
must have at least 40 hours of work experience in 
placement even though he may ultimately be assigned 
to applicant services. 


Local Office Training 


After the second central session, all further training 
is the responsibility of local office management until 
the interviewer is assigned to advanced operations. 
Study-followed-by-discussion instruction kits have 
been prepared on subjects such as public relations, 
services to the various special applicant groups, 
agency background: and history, and the use of the 
manual. 

Objectives in planning the induction and advanced 
training of UI interviewers have been the same as for 
ES interviewers but have been achieved in slightly 
different fashion. Because several UI employees are 
likely to be hired throughout the State at one time— 
when the claims load begins to climb—initial basic 
training has so far been feasible in formalized central 
sessions. 

Advanced training is contingent on work assign- 
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ments which have been classified according to the 
progressive complexity of the operations. The se- 
quence is: State Claims Taking, Interstate Claims 
Taking, Veterans Claims Taking, and Non-monetary 
Determinations. An employee may not be assigned 
to a more complex job until he has had the prescribed 
training at that level. Training for State claims 
taking—the initial assignment of all UI interviewers— 
and non-monetary determinations is presented in 
central sessions of 3 and 5 days’ duration, respectively. 

The other two subjects, interstate claimstaking and 
veterans claimstaking, can be more economically 
handled in local offices. Supervisor-instructors are 
provided with formal training materials for these two 
units. 

Local office instructors also present several auxiliary 
training units applicable to both UI and ES inter- 
viewers, such as Public Relations, Fraud Detection 
and Prevention, and Recognition of Need for Employ- 


ment Counseling. 
x «*® *® 


Our objective of a planned sequential training 
course, integrating local office training with central 
training and local office work experience, has, for 
the most part, been achieved. This result has been 
possible largely because our field supervisors have 
assumed full responsibility for seeing that the training 
is carried out as planned. One of their most valuable 
contributions has been the req:irement that they be 
provided with periodic evaluations of each trainee’s 
work as he progresses through his several prescribed 
assignments. 

To motivate the completion of the probationary 
employee’s training as planned, the Staff Develop- 
ment Section issues ‘‘Certificates of Training Com- 
pleted” as reports are received that the various steps 
of the plan have been accomplished. These certifi- 
cates authorize the addition of items on the employee’s 
individual training record so that staff development 
and local office records coincide. 

” SS 

The training plan described has been in operation 
in Washington for over 2 years. It was a long time 
in the making and is the joint product of the Staff 
Development Section and of the ideas and efforts of 
practically every manager, field supervisor, and ad- 
ministrative office supervisor in the Agency. Perhaps 
the fact that everyone had a hand in its preparation 
may be one reason it is accepted so well. 

The latest development in our training program is 
a “Continuous Plan for Staff Development.” This 
program replaces our previous “Master Plan” for- 
merly issued every 6 months and covers all types of 
training, including induction training. The Con- 
tinuous Plan is issued in loose-leaf form so that changes 
in steps or projects can be made semiannually as 
necessary without reissuance of the entire plan, and 
so that additional projects can be added. 

We are not complacent about our training program; 
we know there is a lot of work ahead. Further im- 
provements need to be made and additional training 
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materials prepared. But we do feel we have come a 
long way toward achieving our objective—the estab- 
lishment of a training program which is professional 
in scope and effective in operation. It not only looks 
good—it is good. It works. 





AT Press TIME—(Continued from page 3) 


The conference stressed making maximum use of 
existing agencies and resources rather than seeking to 
establish new ones. 

Highlights of the conference, including recom- 
mendations adopted, will be made available to the 
governors and other officials of the State Governments 
for consideration and possible action. 


Need for Community Action in Job Guidance 


THE Nation’s need for more skilled workers requires 
vastly increased vocational guidance services to pre- 
vent teen-agers from dropping out of school for 
“short-run jobs” says a recent U. S. Department of 
Labor advisory group report. 

The report, submitted by a subcommittee of the 
Labor Department’s Bureau of Labor Standards’ 
Advisory Committee on Young Workers, called for 
community support for adequate educational prepara- 
tion and early job guidance for youth. It cited the 
need for varied curricula and lower teacher loads so 
that classroom teachers themselves may advise 
individual students as the need arises. 

A controlled experiment just completed in a number 
of New York City high schools indicates that youth 
with appropriate guidance services are more likely to 
remain in school. 

Information about job opportunities and personal 
aptitudes are needed by pupils early in their high 
school careers as well as when they are ready to 
graduate. Often, in fact, individual pupils need 
counseling and guidance in elementary school. 

Most local employment service offices provide test- 
ing, counseling, and placement services to help high 
school graduates make vocational choices and get 
jobs. In some communities, the employment services 
have programs in cooperation with the schools to aid 
the students dropping out as well as the graduates. 
Many students change their minds about leaving 
school when they learn the limited number and type 
of jobs open to them in their own town as nongraduates, 
compared with the jobs open to high school graduates. 
Some of these students are placed in part-time jobs 
which satisfy their desire to earn money and also 
enable them to finish high school. 

The subcommittee says there is a need for increased 
community interest in the whole area of counseling, 
placement, and job opportunity for youth. 

The public needs a better understanding of jobs 
open to youth under present labor laws. The sub- 
committee believes in the value of young people’s 
learning to work in jobs permitted by child-labor laws, 
especially during summer vacation. It hopes that 
vacationing students whether working or not will be 
back in school in the fall. 
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By CLINTON JOHNSON 


Deputy Regional Director 


Region VII, Kansas City 


HE Region VII local office plan for obtaining a 

100 percent listing of job opportunities has the 
same basic goal as similar programs in other States, 
namely increased penetration rates in all industries 
and occupations. Its goal is a 100-percent listing of 
the employers’ job openings—job listings, not orders— 
with the hope that if job vacancies are known, the 
local office can request the employer to accept referrals 
for those vacancies. We believe that by this method 
the local office can participate in a greater number of 
the hiring transactions of the community. 

This Job Listing Plan is a cooperative community 
venture sponsored and promoted by the employers 
themselves. Since the undertaking calls for group 
action, the logical sponsoring organization is the local 
chamber of commerce, which usually has the largest 
numbe; of employers in its membership. It is thought 
that if the officials of this organization endorse the 
plan, most employers will cooperate. 


Several Reasons For Acceptance 


We believe this plan should be acceptable to the 
leaders of the chamber of commerce for several 
reasons: They recognize that the employed person has 
purchasing power and that the unemployed person has 
far less purchasing power. The unemployed person 
may also be receiving assistance at an expense to tax 
funds. The local office, with its knowledge of all job 
opportunities in the community, can more properly 
apply the work test to unemployment insurance claim- 
ants to insure that unemployment insurance benefits 
are paid properly. These features are readily under- 
stood by most employers. Many of them recognize 
the advantages of more accurate labor market infor- 
mation in community planning and development. 

What is expected of an employer group to promote 
the 100 Percent Job Listing Plan? 

First, the officers should inform all employers in the 
community that the plan is their plan and that each 
must cooperate to achieve the advantages the program 
can provide. This is usually done by letter to each 
employer written on the organization letterhead, 
signed by the president, and mailed at the organiza- 
tion’s expense. 


Second, the chairman of each division of the organi- 
zation—such as the retail, wholesale, or manufac- 
turing division—should inform the people in his 
division what is expected of them. 

Third, speakers representing the organization and 
the local office should give talks before the various 
service and civic groups of the community, outlining 
the importance of the plan and explaining its ad- 
vantages to the individual employers and to the com- 
munity as a whole. At the close of the talk, the local 
office manager is available to answer specific ques- 
tions that may be raised by members of the audience. 

To carry out this plan, what is expected of the local 
office staff? Furst, they should provide the community 
with a quality operation. Second, they should sell the 
employers’ organization on the advantages of the 100 
Percent Job Listing Plan. Third, they should provide 
the employers’ organization with a suggested draft 
of the letter to be sent to all employers and a sug- 
gested draft of a 10- or 15-minute talk with visual 
material to assist the guest speaker in getting his 
message across to the audience. Fourth, they should 
keep the employers’ organization informed of the 
progress of the cooperative program. 





Try It Out First 


The 100 Percent Job Listing Plan will be more suc- 
cessful in some local offices than in others. To get 
the plan started, one or two offices should be selected 
for the initial tryout. Consideration should be given 
to the adequacy and experience of the local office 
staff, the quality and quantity of their operations, and 
the cooperative acceptance of the Employment Serv- 
ice by the employers and employer organizations. 

After the local office has been selected for the tryout, 
a more detailed analysis should be made of the place- 
ment performance, the applicant supply, service 
offered by other local referral and placement agencies, 
the office facilities, the employer groups, and the 
publicity media available in the community. This 
detailed analysis provides the clues for action to be 
taken in getting the house in order, in determining 
which organization to approach, and in developing a 
plan that will be accepted because it matches the 


* The two articles following are excerpts of speeches given at the Employer Relations Conference in Santa Monica, Calif., Oct. 3-5, 1955. 
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community needs. The amount of ‘‘pick-and-shovel” 
work required to develop a sound program cannot be 
minimized. It’s hard work but it is work that can 
pay good dividends. 


The administrative officials of all State agencies in 
this region have accepted the idea of trying out the 
plan. One State is making preliminary studies and a 
local office has been suggested for a tryout. Tryouts 
are underway in Grand Island, Nebr.; Aberdeen, S. 
Dak.; and Minot, N. Dak. Other offices in these 
three States are considering installing the plan. 


Grand Island 


The Grand Island tryout was the first, getting under 
way in October 1954. This office was selected after 
several discussions with the State director, field super- 
visors, employment specialists, and the State veterans 
employment representative. ‘The matter was also 
discussed with the executive secretary of the Asso- 
ciated Industries who serves as chairman of the State 
Advisory Council. 

Grand Island is a community where many workers 
were unemployed due to defense cutbacks. Com- 
munity leaders were worried because new industries 
cannot be attracted overnight. Under such circum- 
stances, it was comparatively easy to sell the chamber 
of commerce on endorsing the 100 Percent Job Listing 
idea. 

The chamber sent out letters to all employers in the 
community; guest speakers appeared before the 
service clubs, using visual aids provided by the local 
office; the local newspaper played up the program; 
and the employer relations representative furnished 
placards to each employer. Only one employer 
refused a placard while one employer asked for two— 
one for the shop and one for his salesroom. In August 
1955, several of the placards were still in store win- 
dows and the ERR reported that many had remained 
posted in the various plants. 

A followup study revealed a gain of new employers 
using the local office in the first 6 months of 1955 over 
the same period in 1954. The gain was spread 
throughout practically all industries except con- 
struction and service. Among major market em- 
ployers, 76 out of 89 used the service during this 1955 
period compared with 70 employers for the same 
period in 1954. During this period employment 
conditions had worsened but the penetration ratio of 
placements to new hires had increased from 40 percent 
to 50 percent. 


Every member of the local office staff believes the 
100 Percent Job Listing Plan is responsible for this 
increased placement activity. Lawyers and doctors 
increased their orders and several churches placed 
orders with the office. The followup study of the 
increase of applicants was not detailed enough to 
determine how much was a result of the 100 Percent 
Job Listing Plan and how much was due to the 
excellent school program which had taken place 
during the spring of the year. 
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The employer-visiting program will be speeded up 
and intensified in the next Nebraska city in which an 
installation is made but other than that, the 100 
Percent Job Listing Plan will follow the procedures 
used in Grand Island. 


Aberdeen 


For the most part, the methods employed in Grand 
Island were followed in Aberdeen, S. Dak. The plan 
has not been in operation long enough to evaluate it 
properly, but a followup study has been made. It is 
evident that the employers are interested and have 
accepted the plan. Thirty-six employers placed or- 
ders with the local office for the first time in 2 years. 

In June 1955, the volume of placement activity had 
dropped in every office in the State from the previous 
June. The average decrease for the State was 31 per- 
cent, but it ranged as high as 79 percent. In con- 
trast, the drop in Aberdeen was only 2 percent below 
the previous year. We believe the difference is sig- 
nificant and that Aberdeen held its pace because of 
the 100 Percent Job Listing Plan. 


Minot 


The Minot, N. Dak., story is a bit different. Al- 
though the preliminary steps were the same as those 
in the other two cities, the officials of the chamber of 
commerce had ideas of their own and, since they were 
the sponsoring organization, their wishes were re- 
spected. They wanted the words, “Community Job 
Listing Program” and ‘“‘Chamber of Commerce,” 
given prominence on the placard. They also wished 
to use a pledge card for the employer to sign and 
return. They insisted on a package deal so that the 
letter of endorsement, the pledge card, and the 
placard were all mailed in one envelope. 

The newspaper publicity was excellent. The pro- 
gram got underway on June 13, 1955, and is, there- 
fore, too new for. proper evaluation. However, it is 
already evident that the pledge cards add nothing to 
the program; a followup revealed that some employ- 
ers who returned the cards signifying their coopera- 
tion had failed to list job openings with the local 
office. Few of the placards have been posted. Never- 
theless, we believe that the plan in Minot may yet be 
successful, as the 100 Percent Job Listing Plan is being 
stressed in all employer visits. 


x 


In general, our experience has shown that: 

There is no increase of so-called substandard or 
hard-to-fill job orders. 

Timing of the program is very important—par- 
ticularly in scheduling talks before the service clubs 
so that all can be reached within 2 weeks of the kickoff 
date and to insure sufficient time for the local office 
manager to participate in a question-and-answer 
period. 

The plan has merit from the employers’ viewpoint 
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and, when it is properly introduced, they will sponsor 
it. 

The program may not work in every community but 
should be successful in many. 

Job listings almost automatically become employer 
orders. 


We expect to extend this plan to each State of the 
region and to other offices in the States where it has 
been introduced. We propose to try out various 
methods and procedures to learn which are most 
successful. 

Our goal is a 100 percent listing of job openings. 


Working elation: We, | win Employers 


By STEPHEN MAYO 


Director of Field Operations 


New York State Division of Employment 


HE justification for Employment Service-union 

relationships rests on a public service rendered to 
employers and workers. If such arrangements do not 
perform a service in an improved functioning of the 
labor market—that is, filling jobs faster, or making 
better selection, or selecting with more objectivity— 
the arrangements obviously would not be justified, no 
matter how much they increased the volume of 
placements. ; 

I would like to stress this point. We are not taking 
on just a routine function that an industry can accom- 
plish equally well on its own. What we do is of real 
service to all concerned. Benefits are mentioned here 
in capsule form: 

The worker applying for a job at the Employment 
Service comes in immediate contact with all segments 
of an industry and all union locals which serve it, 
and is not limited to one local or one type of operation. 
He is not dependent on any one union official or any 
one employer for his referral; he has a broad selection 
to choose from. He can choose nonunion work under 
certain conditions. If he is superannuated or dis- 
abled, we can offer him selective placement. If he is 
disturbed or confused, he can be counseled. If he is 
interested in out-of-town work, we can furnish re- 
liable labor market information. 

The employer is reasonably assured that workers 
from the largest available supply will be screened for 
him on an objective basis—with a minimum of time 
lost. He, too, is given available labor market infor- 
mation for planning. 

For the employment security system, there is gréater 
assurance that the payment of benefits will be limited 
to only those who are available and capable and who 
are sincerely interested in a job. We think the Em- 
ployment Service shortens the period of unemploy- 
ment to the mutual advantage of all parties. It pro- 
tects against potential drains on the unemployment 
insurance fund which might run into millions of 
dollars annually. 
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Looking ahead, we think that the outstanding con- 
tribution to workers and to industry is to be made in 
our selection of the entry workers, including appren- 
tices. 


The selection of suitable workers, we believe, will 
grow in importance as automation develops and many 
industries will start demanding a larger percentage of 
skilled employees whose training will need to be 
relatively lengthy. ‘Test-selection of such applicants 
will help insure the choice of those suited for the work, 
resulting in greater satisfaction to the individual 
worker and to the employer. 


We believe that unions that want to handle their 
own placement work may well be able to do so with 
respect to the occupationally set members. However, 
I have a distinct feeling that if more unions knew about 
our facilities, our objectivity and techniques, and could 
have their confidence in us increased, even here there 
may be untold opportunities for the Employment 
Service. 


Few unions, we think, are in as good a position as 
the Employment Service to select new entrants into 
their field on the basis of aptitude of the worker to 
perform the required job duties. It is in this area that 
we have a real service to offer to unions. We regard 
this as our next step: To keep unions well informed of 
our facilities, methods of operation, and current 
activities, and to get wider union acceptance of our 
proposal to select for referral, by aptitude tests and 
interviewing techniques, their potential new entrants. 


Of course, this service will not immediately net 
us any large number of placements—in which we are 
also interested. But experience has shown that satis- 
factory service in any one area has resulted in addi- 
tional placement business in other areas. 


We have found that our arrangements with the 
organized portion of an industry have resulted in 
increasing placements in the unorganized part of that 
industry as well. 
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Secretary's Open Letter 
fo College Graduates 


ONGRATULATIONS to each of you on the completion of your college edu- 


cation. 


It will not be long before you realize, if you do not now, the value of 


such an education, both in creating employment advantages and in giving you the 
means to derive greater satisfaction from life. 


I am adding my voice to the many valedictorian speakers you have heard, or 
will be hearing, for a purpose: to acquaint you with the present condition of the 
American economy, with the estimates of what it will be like in the coming year, 
and to sketch out for you the employment opportunity picture in the major fields 


of work. 


Ilo derive full value from the facts 
I place before you, I urge you to consult 
your guidance counselor, the Employ- 
ment Service office in your locality, and 
others interested in occupational out- 
look and opportunity Che local situa- 
tion in your area may differ from the 
national one. If so, your local em- 
ployment office will be aware of the 
modifications and how they affect your 
individual status. 


Last year the United States of America 
achieved a higher and more fairly dis- 
tributed material prosperity than ever 
before. More goods and services were 
produced and consumed, and more 
people were employed at higher wages 
and salaries than at any time in the 
history of our country, including the 
high-level war periods It was a period 
of unprecedented and _ remarkable 
growth. Indications point to further 
increases in the production and con- 
sumption of goods and services and to 
further employment and gains 
in 1956 


wage 


Everywhere broad and 
varied land are signs of continued con- 
fidence. Employment this spring is 244 
million higher than it was last spring. 
Wages and salaries are higher. Business 
is embarking on the largest expansion 
in our history. Consumers are planning 
to spend as much as ever befere and 
there are many more of them now. 
Unemployment has fallen 350,000 since 
last spring. 


across our 


A period of great expansion creates a 
natural drain on materials needed to 
feed our industrial processes. It is not 
surprising that as the record year of 
1955 drew to a close, limitations of 
materials, plants, equipment, and quali- 
fied personnel were noticed. Plans now 
under way will overcome much of the 
material, plant, and equipment short- 
age. An indication of the size of our 
expansion may be had from these 
figures: 


Businessmen will spend about $35 
billion in new plant and equipment this 
year—$6 billion more than last year’s 


all-time high. Manufacturers alone 
will spend some $15 billion—30 percent 
above 1955’s level. Those engaged in 
commercial, service, and similar enter- 
prises will spend almost $11 billion more 
Public utilities plan to spend some $5 
billion. Further billions will be spent 
by the mining, railroad, and other 
transportation facilities. 


Unlike material limitations, the short- 
age of qualified personnel cannot be met 
by greater expenditures and broader 
planning. An alert, creative, imagina- 
tive human being is the product of many 
years of training, discipline, and guid- 
ance. It is to our educational institu- 
tions we turn for this, the greatest of our 
Nation’s riches. 


The role you will play in our economy 
is a critical one. The fabric of our 
manpower, stretched by technological 
advance, by new industries, by the 
pressing demands of military prepared- 
ness and domestic expansion, has re- 
vealed the acuteness of old shortages 
and the danger of new ones. These 
shortages promise to continue with little 
abatement throughout the year. While 
this poses many serious problems to 
personnel managers, it also places your 
class in an excellent employment posi- 
tion. ‘ 


Close to 325,000 bachelor’s degrees 
will be awarded this spring—this is 
nearly 40,000 more than last year but 
still 100,000 below the peak of 1950. 


Job opportunities for those receiving 


bachelor degrees are excellent. In even 
greater demand are the 57,000 men and 
women gaining their master’s degree. 
At the top of the wanted list are the 
elite group of 8,300 who will receive 
their doctorates. 


Most of you will complete your formal 
education with your graduation. For 
those of you who have the means and the 
ability to continue your education, it 
is well to realize that in this age of the 
specialist, there is a great premium 
upon those who have advanced knowl- 
edge. 


Ihe fact that many jobs are available 
is of little value unless you can find the 
right one in terms of your training, 
aptitudes, and interest. Many sources 
of detailed information and assistance 
are available to you. One useful source, 
which you may find in your college 
placement and counseling office, is the 
Department of Labor’s OccuPpaTIONAI 
OvutLoox Hanpsoox. By all means 
make full use of your college placement 
office—it may save you from making a 
costly mistake in choosing your career 


field. 


[he public employment offices affili- 
ated with the United States Employ- 
ment Service list job openings in your 
area. While these are by no means the 
total of employers’ shortages in your 
area, they are indicative of the types of 
workers in demand. You will find in 
these offices a wealth of information on 
employment not only in your area but 
throughout the country 


A selective look at the entire employ- 
ment situation reveals the variety and 
breadth of opportunity. Long-term 
trends in trade, finance, service, and govern- 
ment, for instance, will enable those 
sectors of the economy (all of which 
have been setting new employment 
records virtually every month for the 
past year and a half) to absorb some- 
thing like 500,000 workers. This year, 
further small increases are anticipated 
in construction and transportation. 


A major part of the employment gains 
last year were in manufacturing. The 
expenditures mentioned previously 
promise additional jobs in many manu- 
facturing industries such as those pro- 
ducing zron and steel, copper and aluminum, 
and other basic metals. Plants produc- 
ing electrical generating and transmission 
equipment, electric motors, and instruments 
are expected to have more jobs. 
tained consumer demand, boosted by 
continued high wages, will require job 
vacancies to be filled in the furniture, 
household appliance, apparel, and paper 
industries, among others. 


Sus- 


On the other hand, long-term down- 
trends in lumber, textiles, and leather will 
probably continue throughout 1956. 


Secretary of Labor. 
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